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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Reports that Silistria had been taken by storm, and the Prince of 
Wirtemberg defeated by Omer Vrione, have been contradicted. 
The Emperor Nicholas has returned to St. Petersburg. Hence 
the campaign is considered at an end; and politicians give the 
winter to the diplomatists to patch up a peace with the belligerents. 
The Emperor continues his levies of men; and even demands re- 
cruits from districts which formerly compounded their service for 
money. To conciliate the Poles, and warm the religious enthu- 
siasm of his troops, Nicholas has ordered a martial monument, out 
of the cannon taken at Varna, to the memory of Wladislaus, King 
of Poland, who was killed before that fortress, “ fighting under the 
standard of Christ.” It is to be erected at Warsaw. 

Notwithstanding the loss of Varna, the Sultan is said to carry 
the same unbending disposition—to be incessant in his warlike 
preparations—and resolved not to treat with the Autocrat till he 
pass into his own territory. 








It appears in some sort certain, that General Maison, having 
cleared the Morea of the Turks, has fulfilled the whole object 
which his Government had in view, with the understanding and 
agreement of the British Cabinet. The Turks in the Athenian 
territory are to remain unmolested. The settlement of Greece is 
another question for diplomatic skill. 

The new Government—whatever that is—seems unpopular. 
The Greek leaders are said to be in rebellion, and to have taken 
the field against the President. 

The supposed cruelty of the Turco-Egyptians in the Morea has 
received a singular contradiction of a practical kind, in the fact, 
that of six hundred Greek prisoners, only eleven would accept 
their freedom,—preferring slavery in Egypt to freedom in liberated 
Greece. 





The new rising in Portugal excites little interest—little hope. 
Miguel, however, is troubled with seditious publications: he has 
decreed that such as possess them, and do not give them up, shall 
be punished. Secret denunciations are encouraged, and spies and 
informers are to be rewarded. 





The fever at Gibraltar continues unabated. On the 22d., the 
official number of the sick was 1554, and the deaths 40.; but the 
belief is, that the number is much underrated in the bulletins. Two 
carts employed to convey the dead bodies beyond the barriers, 
ply from morning tillevening. Symptoms of the fever are said 
to have appeared in the ships inthe Bay. To aggravate the evil, 
there was a scarcity of water. The rains had begun to fall on the 
21st October ; and encouraged a hope that they might check the 
fever, if they continued. Ferdinand of Spain continues his kind- 
ness to the afflicted garrison; andthe Brirish Government is 
shipping necessaries. 





Bolivar has given the Columbians a new constitution. He has 
assumed the ample powers of a Dictator with which the “sove- 
reign people” had invested him; and seems to become more 
popular in the exercise of those powers. 

The Peruvians have issued a commercial decree, by which many 
articles of commerce, formerly admitted, are altogether prohibited, 





To judge from the columns of the daily papers, we might sup- 
pose that the example of Kent had become epidemic; and that 





every county, city, town, and hamlet in England, would soon have 
a Brunswick Club. These Protestant demonstrations crowd upon 
us so fast as to render it impossible to notice them in detail,—even 
if the individual proceedings possessed greater interest than they 
do: our readers, we trust, will be satisfied with a temperate and 
impartial summary. 


It has been proposed that the people of our good city of Westminster 
should meet and give a public manifestation of their zeal for the Con- 
stitution, by keeping the Catholics without its pale; but, alas! they 
cannot meet in Westminster-Hall, nor in Palace-Yard, nor even in Co- 
vent-Garden, without committing a misdemeanor,—the representatives 
of Westminster having, it seems, allowed their constituents to be gra- 
dually excluded, by some statutory clause or other, from the places where 
they were wont to assemble. 

The Honourable Thomas Kenyon has headed a meeting at Shrewsbury, 
for the formation of a Club for Shropshire; and in the town of Os- 
westry, the same gentleman has been promoting a similar institution. 
The gentry who compose the Leicestershire Pitt Club, have proposed to 
transform themselves into one of the prevailing associations of the day. 
The people of Bridgenorth have been summoned to petition Parliament 
to ‘‘ maintain inviolate the exclusion of the Catholics from political 
power.” Pains has been taken to stir up the inhabitants of Worcester 
and Exeter; and even in Manchester, a meeting has been announced,— 
only, however, of such inhabitants as are opposed to further concessions 
to the Romanists. Many other meetings are mentioned, which we may 
have occasion to notice afterwards, 

The only mercantile place of note where the Brunswickers have essayed 
a public trial of strength, has been Leeds. The invitation, indeed, was 
rather of a private nature, embracing only those who were friendly to 
exclusive principles; and hence, perhaps, the attendance was not very 
numerous, though the zeal of the meeting was strong. The meeting 
voted ‘‘a declaration” of which the concluding paragraph bears— 

“ That to urge our Most Gracious Sovereign to sign any bill re-establishing legis- 
lative power in Roman Catholics, would bring his own regal title to the’succession 
into jeopardy—would tend to dissolve the compact between him and his people— 
would irritate and inflame the Protestant population of the united kingdom—and 
would, in all human probability, lead to a strife of bloodshed and misery, the bare 
anticipation of which, from past experience, it is horrible to contemplate.” 

Newton Abbot, in Devonshire, has also been the scene of a public 
meeting, where a slight opposition was the prelude to a considerable dis- 
play of party violence. Two military officers and one private gentleman 
spoke at length against the intolerant principles of the Catholics. The 
Reverend Mr. Jones warmly espoused their cause; and ventured to pro- 
pose a petition calling upon the House of Commons to repeal, without 
qualification, every penal law affecting the Catholics—trusting alone to 
their observance of the oath of allegiance The Reverend Mr. Lyte con- 
fessed that the Protestant Church had persecuted; but he made this 
excuse for it—that it ‘‘ was a trick which she had caught from her 
mother.” 

The Clergy of the diocese of Rochester, to the number of one hundred 
and fifteen, ‘‘ impressed with the danger which now threatens our civil 
and ecclesiastical establishments,” have puplished a declaration of their 
sentiments on the pending crisis. Those of the Archdeaconry of Not- 
tingham are about to meet for the same purpose—combining with it a 
subscription for the King’s College. 

Leaving these assemblages, we come to the opinion of individual noble- 
men. The Earl of Verulam, Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Herts, 
was requested to call a meeting on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. 
His Lordship, a decided Anti-Catholic, declined to call.the meeting; and 
gave the following reasons for his conduct. 

“TI think that the stirring of the coals of political strife, is at all times un- 
advisable, unless a paramount necessity prevails ; and I feel assured, that calling a 
public meeting, and establishing Brunswick Clubs, would, without adding one iota 
to the security of the Protestant interest, subject us to the animadversion of some 
of the wisest men in the country, and perhaps create amongst ourselves a feeling of 
political hostility, which has been for many years the endeavour—thank God, the 
successful endeavour—of the leading gentlemenin this county to stifle and eradicate. 

“T am as strongly attached to the Protestant cause as you can be; my votes in 
Parliament have constantly been adverse to what is called Catholic Emancipation ; 
but I wish that very important question to be left to the decision of Parliament, 
where only it can be fairly, fully, and dispassionately discussed. I do not think 
the Protestant cause is to be upheld by an ebullition of popular feeling at a public 
meeting, or by the formation of a club.” 

Then there is Lord Bexley : it was suspected of late that his Protestant 
zeal had become lukewarm, but a long letter to the Freeholders of Kent 
justifies his principles, and proves his Lordship’s attachment to the con- 
stitution in Church and State to be unabated. A gentleman called upon 
Lord Teynham to explain why he now supported the Catholics: Lord 
Teynham, as much attached to the Constitution as any other peer, found 
reasons for his change in the state of the country and of Europe—above 
all, in the immense expenditure for an army to keep the Irish quiet. 

The British Catholic Association, at a meeting on Monday, agreed to 
petition for unconditional emancipation; but it is the expressed wish of 
the Duke of Norfolk and other leaders, not to be understood as declining 
to lend a favourable ear to whatever propositions Government might 
make in the shape of securities. 

There have been more Brunswick meetings in Ireland, The most re- 
markable is one in Dublin, of the graduates of the University who do 
not come under the prohibitory rules of the College, Another at Long- 
ford was attended by fifteen justices of the peace. 





Saturpay Next. 
Accounts from Oporto state that many of the Guerillas have 
abandoned their leaders, and joined Don Miguel's party. 
We understand that before Lord Strangford left London for Rio 
de Janeiro, a Portuguese officer of high rank, who enjoys the con- 
Bale of Don Pedro, had left Falmouth for Brazil, for the pur- 
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pose of preparing the Emperor for his Lordship’s visit, and laying 
before him the real facts connected with the affairs of Portugal. 

A German Mail has arrived, but there is not a paragraph in the 
papers worth extracting. 

There are no arrivals of the least interest at the Foreign Office, 
or at the Embassies. 

Letters from Ireland state, that deputies from the Catholics are 
coming to visit the different counties of England. It seems, how-~ 
ever, that Catholic leaders take different views of the propriety of 
this preceeding. 

Accounts from Glasgow this morning mention several failures, 
which are attributed to over-trading to India. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Wi‘h the exception of the reports relative to the King’s illness, there 
has not been anything stirring in the Money-market during the week to 
create excitement. The unfavourable statements made in the preceding 
week had the effect of checking any tendency to a rise, by inducing some 
timid persons to sell out, but more particularly in deterring others from 
making proposed investments until something more satisfactory than the 
report of the Court Circular should transpire to show that the alarming 
accounts which had been in circulation were either untrue or grossly ex- 
aggerated. On Monday morning Consols opened at 868, with a steady 
but not a brisk market ; and as the accounts of the King’s improvement 
gained ground they rose gradually, until on Thursday they had risen to 
874. A few bargains were, we believe, reported at 874, but the amount 
of Stock transferred at that price was not considerable. On Friday the 
price fluctuated from 874 to 86%. The closing price was 87. There were 
no foreign arrivals between Monday and Friday to affect the English 
Money-market, nor, indeed, were there any reports at all calculated to 
raise or depress them. Even the affairs of Ireland, which for some time 
past had been a theme of almost constant discussion among the jobbers 
and speculators, ceased to excite interest, and the transactions for the 
week were altogether more in the real order of transfer than those of any 
similar period for the last two or three months. 

In the Foreign Market the operations were by no means extensive. 
Russian Bonds, which opened on Monday at 933, rose gradually to 945 
upon some reported purchases by Russian merchants, and upon the gene- 
ral impression that as the campaign had nearly terminated for the pre- 
sent year, nothing could well occur for some months materially to affect 
the Market for this kind of property. In Austrian and Prussian Bonds 
little was done. French Rentes were very steady during the week, and 
on Friday they were in such demand, that the 5 per cents. had risen 
to 1064, with an exchange of 25f.30c. In the South American Mar- 
ket there was great dulness. The differences between Peru and 
Colombia, and the armament which is fitting out at the Havannah, 
make people cautious how they invest property in securities which 
seem destined to undergo another revulsion. The preparations of the 
Spaniards, considerable as they are said to be, would probably at any 
other time excite but little uneasiness among the holders of South Ame- 
rican Bonds: but taken in connexion with the quarrel between the two 
Republics, they are regarded with some anxiety. Columbian Bonds have 
fluctuated during the week between 17} and 19, which was the price on 
Friday afternoon. At this improvement, however, no large sales were 
effected. Mexican Bonds, on Friday, closed at 34§. Brazilian Bonds were 
nearly at the same price as a week ago, viz. 64¢ 4. Danish at 625. Por- 
tuguese Bonds had fallen from 56 to 553, but no cause was assigned for 
the depression ; and for Greek Bonds there was no quotation. Spanish 
Bonds remained almost nominally at 10 to 11. 


BRITISH FUNDS. Greek 5 per Cents. 173 to 183 
3 per Cent. Consols, 86 to 7 Mexican 6 per Cents. 343 to 4 
Ditto, for Acct. 27th Nov. 86% to 7 Ditto 5 per Cents. 263 to 274 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 864 to 4 Peruvian 6 per Cents. 164 to 174 
3} per Cent. Reduced, 953 to 3 Portuguese 5 per Cents. 553 to $ 
4 per Cents. 1023 to 4 Russian, (Sterling Bonds) 5 per Cents. 943 
4 per Cents. 1826, 1033 to 4 
Long Annuities, 19 7-16 to 
India Stock, 238 to 40 
Bank, 2084 to 94 
Exchequer Bills, 75s. to 76s. 
India Bonds, 85s. to 87s. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 64 to $ 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 474 to 83 
Chilian, 6 per Cents. 264 to 74 
Colombian, 1824, 6 per Cents. 19 to 4 
Danish 3 per Cents. 62 to 4 
French 5 per Cents. 105} to 6 Del Monte, 140/. to 1602. 
Ditto 3 per Cents. 743 to 3 United Mexican, 15/. 10s. to 162. 10s. 


Saturpay.—Consols for Account, 863 %. Russian Bonds, 943. Co- 
lumbian Bonds, 19 to 20. Brazil do. 643. 


tog 

Spanish, 1822, 5 per Cents. 10§ to Z 

American 3 per Cents. 75 to 76 

Ditto 1815, 6 per Cents. 92 to 93 

New York, 1845, 5 per Cents. 96 to 97 

Pennsylvania (1850) 5 per Cents. 94 to 95 

Bank Shares, 7 per Cent. 25 to $ 
SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 271. 10s. 

Bolanos, 4102. to 430 

Brazil 602. to 62/. 

Colombian, 15/. to 162. 








Tue Kinec’s Heatta—tThe newspaper reports on this subject have been 
so contradictory, as to warrant the censure that some of them write they 
know not what. Sir Henry Halford has been twice quoted as having de- 
clared that the King’s health was improving ; and at the dinner given by the 
East India Company, the Chairman, in the midst of the Ministers of the 
Crown, distinctly declared that his Majesty “was now nearly restored to 
perfect health,’—an intimation which as to time, place, and the company 
before whom it was given, was considered as official. The Court Circular of 
yesterday says that his Majesty took an airing on the previous afternoon. 
Summonses had been issued for a Council to assemble at Windsor on 
Monday ; but these have been withdrawn, and others substituted for Monday 
week. The Standard of to-night contends that this postponement has not 
arisen from any “ unfavourable: change” in his Majesty’s health, but “ for the 
purpose of promoting the mutual convenience of the distinguished parties, 
and the better furtherance of public business.”’ 

The Morning Journal of Tuesday announces that the Duke of Clarence 
was in a ‘¢ desponding and perilous state” from spasmodic attacks increasing 





in their severity and danger. The Times has subsequently announced, that 
the Duke is ‘gradually ~recovering strength.” He took a long walk on 
Tuesday, in Bushy Park, and has,also been riding on horseback. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria have been slightly indis- 
posed with cold, 

The Princess Augusta completed her sixtieth year on Saturday. 

_ The Court mourning, for the late Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg, changes 
to-morrow. The Court go out of mourning on the 30th. 

It is presumed that most of our readers are aware that the general mourn- 
ing for the Queen of Wurtemberg terminates on Sunday. The last regulations 
for public mournings wisely provided, that the period of asix weeks’ mourning 
shouldcommence from the day of decease. We observe many familiesare already 
out of mourning, and the people are resuming their gay winter colours. Its 
injurious effects have been very generally felt in Coventry, Spitalfields, and 
Macclesfield— Morning Chronicle. 

FasnionArLE Movements —The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, 
the Duke and Duchess of Portland, and the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Stafford, with the extensive suite attached to these noble families, are all at 
present in London. 

Mr. Huskisson arrived in London on Monday from Paris. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a dinner, on Thursday, at his residence in 
Downing-street, to his colleagues in office. Viscount Melville, the only 
Cabinet Minister absent, has not arrived in town from Scotland. 

The Lord Mayor gives a ball at Guildhall, on Wednesday, in place of a 
second dinner. ‘Tickets are to be issued to about twelve hundred. 

The Directors of the East India Company, on Wednesday, gave a grand 
dinner to his Majesty’s Ministers, and several noblemen and gentlemen of 
distinction. 

James Parke, Esq., of the Northern Circuit, is to be the new judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench, an appointment which has given universal satisfac. 
tion to the Bar.—Courier, Friday. 

The King has sent a present of 107. to the debtors of Horsham Gaol. 

Lorp Mayor’s Day.—The civic exhibition which marks the annual return 
of this day, took place on Monday; and was got up at a greater expense 
than usual. The procession started from Guildhall a few minutes past 
eleven; and the line was so long, that the embarkation in their barges at the 
Tower-stairs, was not effected till near one o’clock. At two the procession 
reached Westminster ; where the Lord Mayor was sworn in,in the Exche- 
quer Court. His Lordship then, according to custom, visited the different 
courts, and invited the Judges to the banquet. The Lord Mayor returned in 
his barge to Blackfriars Bridge, and arrived at Guildhall about five. The 
hall was fitted up in a gorgeous style: one of the cut glass lustres is valued 
at 80007. The dinner equalled the grandest City notions of hospitality ; and 
was attended by seven or eight hundred persons, among whom were most of 
the Ministers, the Judges, several Members of Parliament, and military offi- 
cers. The turn-out of fine-dressed ladies was also very numerous. The 
speeches at the festive board were purely complimentary to the distinguished 
individuals whose healths were given. The ball was opened about ten o’clock 
and dancing was kept up till an early hour next morning. | We may form 
some idea of the dresses from the description of the Lady Mayoress’s dress 
which is said to have been “ an elegant pattern of the rest.” ‘She appeared 
in full court costume, which was black, on account of the general mourning, 
“The dress consisted of black tulle over a rich satin petticoat, witha very 
full garniture of the same, richly wreathed with black beads, and finished with 
superb bead tassels, flowers, and flounces of Chantilly blond; a manteau of 
rich black velvet, which was wreathed round with a tulle garniture, and 
clasped with beads to correspond with the dress. Her Ladyship wore a 
superb coronet of feathers and black blond lappets, and a very magnificent 
suit of diamonds. Her appearance was altogether handsome and interesting.” 

East Inp1A PatronaGe.—At a late meeting of the East India Directors 
the Chairman is reported to have called upon the Court “ to empower him 
to fulfil a pledge given by his predecessor, of bestowing a writership upon 
some person who, without that bribe, would not have come forward to give his 
evidence upon a late trial !’? The trial is understood to be that of Mr. Prescott 
and others, for accepting of valuable considerations in the bestowal of patron. 
age. There were only fourteen Directors present ; and in deference to the 
Chair, few observations were made on the nature of this singular proposition. 
The vote was put, and it was negatived by ten to four. A laugh from the 
victorious party followed the declaration of the votes. 

Tue Mercirut BANKERS AND THE BANKERS’ Society —We formerly 
mentioned, on the authority of the Times, that a banking-house in the City 
had been defrauded of a large sum of money—not less perhaps than 50002— 
by a series of forged bills or acceptances; that the bankers had sufficient 
evidence to convict the culprit, whom they had under temporary restraint in 
their house while they were investigating the matter; but that, being of the 
Society of Friends, rather than be instrumental in bringing a fellow man to 
an ignominious death, chose to suffer in their fortunes, and connived at his 
escape. The Society of Bankers, it appears from the Times of Wednesday, 
have taken offence at this merciful dealing on the part of a house which is 
not of their combination ; and it is reported that they have determined to 
prosecute the establishment alluded to for a compounding of felony. 

New Snerirrs.—Wednesday being the morrow of St. Martin, the Lords 
of the Privy Council and the Judges met in Westminster Hall, to nominate 
persons to serve in the office of sheriffs for each county. Various excuses 
were offered by some of the gentlemen nominated : one pleaded that he was 
a dissenter, and another that he had fifteen children. 

MippLesex Granp Jury.—In the police report of the Specraror, of the 
4th of October, page 214, there is a notice of the apprehension of some indi- 
viduals on suspicion of having stolen a valuable box of jewellery from on 
board of an Indiaman preparing for an outward-bound voyage. The evi- 
dence ultimately appeared so strong against one man, that the Magistrate at 
the Thames police-office, committed him for trial. The Middlesex Grand 
Jury however ignored the bill of indictment, and he was set at liberty. Some 
days ago the, the ship’s agent applied at the police-office to have the jewels 
found in the possession of the man and his wife returned to them; but the 
Magistrate refused to comply with the request and expressed his conviction 
that the Grand Jury had not paid sufficient attention to the case, and declared 
his determination to have the whole matter again inquired into. This has 
given offence to Mr.J. South, of Kensington, as impeaching the integrity of 
the Jury in the discharge of their solemn duty. He was refused a list of the 
Grand Jury at the sheriff's office; and he has therefore called a meeting of 
his fellow jurors by advertisement, ‘to take such steps as may seem neces- 
sarry to exonerate themselves from the charge of neglect of duty apparently 
made against them,” 
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Mepico-Botanicat Society.—A meeting of the fellows of this Society 
was held on Wednesday evening, at the apartments of the Association, in 
Sackville-street, Kari Stanhope in the chair. Mr. A. B. Lambert, Vice- 
President of the Linnean Society, and Dr. Babington, were introduced, and 
took their seats as fellows. The Chairman congratulated the Society on the 
admission of these gentlemen—the former one of the most skillful botanists 
of the day, and the other equally eminent as a physician. Among the papers 
read, was one on the Cychorium Jutibus, which is much used, and has been 
recently introduced into Persia, as a substitute for tea. 

Britisu Instirution.—This gallery was opened on Wednesday for a pri- 
vate view as it was intended, of the copies made by students from the pic- 
tures lately exhibited there. The weather, however, effectually thwarted the 
object of the Governors. The exhibition was private enough, but the fog 
totally prevented a view of the pictures. They are very numerous, 

Sirk Trape.—A meeting of silk-weavers lately passed resolutions de- 
claratory of the distress by which the trade was afflicted, in consequence of 
the measures of Mr, Huskisson, who substituted (for the previous prohibition) 
an enormous protecting duty against foreign manufactured silks. A memo- 
rial, stating their distresses, was laid before the Board of Trade; but after 
having considered their case, the Board last week told a deputation from 
Spital-fields, that it was impossible to do anything for their relief. This de- 
cision has given rise to an elaborate discussion in the daily papers. The 
Morning Journal, in pursuance of its peculiar line of politics, contends that 
the measures of Government for the encouragement of “ free trade’ have 
ruined the silk trade, and injured.every other branch of manufactures to 
which this theory has been applied. As to the Spital-fields’ silk-weavers, the 
Journal says that they “are reduced to such a depth of distress, that if 
measures be not immediately adopted to protett and relieve them, it is be- 
yond all question that nearly a hundred thousand persons will be thrown 
upon the charity of the public before the end of the winter.” The Globe 
and the Times, on the other hand, show that the evil is not of such magnitude, 
nor altogether attributable to the little length that ‘‘ free-trade ”’ in silk 
has been carried; while it is certain that competition with foreigners has 
given the consumer a better and a cheaper article, and the ‘giant smuggler”’ 
has not the same temptation to defraud the revenue. 

Sririt Trape.—A letter has appeared in the 7¢mes recommending a law 
for permitting the British distiller ‘‘ to produce spirits for exportation, duty 
free, provided the material be molasses or foreign grain. Another form in 
which the purpose might be effected is that of a drawback on the export of 
the spirit, equivalent, or nearly so, to the duty on the import of the corn or 
molasses which produced it, It seems that, notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of spirits distilled in the United Kingdom, there is little or none ex- 
ported.” 

Seanisn Rerucees.—The Times again appeals to the public in behalf of 
these unfortunate men, who during this inclement season are enduring 
severe privations, Some of the ladies forming the Committee for distributing 
among them the subscriptions raised for their relief, have recently made a 
tour of inspection, “which has brought to light scenes of misery past all 
imagination dreadful ;” and they have appealed to the sympathies of the 
Duke of Wellington in their behalf. The Committee have only about 50J. 
to divide among three hundred or more families. 


Porrucuese ReruGeEs.—The expense of maintaining the refugees at Ply- 
mouth exceeds 5,000/.a month. The expenditure of the individuals not con- 
nected with the army is 2,0002.a month. The Plymouth Heradd asserts 
that some of the London journals, who are loud in the defence of Miguel 
and lavish of their abuse of the Constitutionalists, “are paid by the agents of 
Miguel to advocate his treacherous cause.’ One Sunday paper is hinted 
at as having recently received 4002. for its labours in this way, “ from an 
Englishman, one of Miguel’s agents.” The P/ymouth Herald describes the 
couduct of these expatriated foreigners, even of the lower grades of rank, as 
being remarkably correct and inoffensive. 

PracticaL Rerorm or Crose Boroucgus.—It is rumoured in Dorsetshire, 
that Lords Calthorpe and Grosvenor have resolved on reforming the 
boroughs of Hindon and Shaftesbury—their absolute property. That the 
premium of twenty guineas paid to voters is no longer to be allowed; and 
the houses now occupied by very poor persons are to be improved and let to 
respectable tenants, who are to be allowed to vote according to the dictates 
of their consciences! To instruct the freemen in political science, the Times 
and the Géobe are sent by their Lordships to the principal inn. 


Seats in ParLiAMENT FoR Cospett ano Hunr.—tThe late Lord Radnor, 
during many years, gave the sole nomination of the members for the borough 
of Downton to Sir W. Scott, now Lord Stowell, without consideration or 
reserve. At the next general election the right will again revert to the pre- 
sent Lord Radnor, who has the entire property of the Borough; and who, if 
report speaks true, means to send Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Hunt into Parliament 
as its representatives. 

Winpsor CastLe.—The foundations have been laid for raising the Round 
Tower, at Windsor Castle. The present Tower will be surrounded by out- 
ward walls, which are to extend upwards of twenty feet beyond the eleva- 
tion as it now stands. 


Carnoric Association.—At a meeting of this body on Thursday week, 
Mr. O'Connell reported that Dr. Doyle was assaulted on the evening of the 
4th, by a gang of upwards of two hundred, who, as the Doctor passed the 
statue of King William, required him to take off his hat to theiridol. The 
police looked quietly on. In reference to some violent proceedings of the 
Orangemen in the North, the Rev. Mr. Goodwin reported, that he had got 
twelve affidavits sworn before Lord Rossmore ; one of them to this effect— 
that the Orangemen had said, that if emancipation was granted, and the King 
acceded to it, his ‘‘ Majesty would be beheaded and dethroned.” Mr. 
O’ Connell observed, that upon these affidavits he would ground an application 
to Government, to have the King’s troops and a stipendary magistrate sent to 
the North. The rent for the week amounted to nearly 30072, 

The Catholic Association, at a meeting on Tuesday, resolved to give Mr. 
Shiela public dinner, for his “ splendid” effurts at Penenden Heath, at the 
London Tavern. 

The ‘* Brunswick Convention,” at the Rotunda, in Dublin, whose proceed- 
ings we noticed last week, is represented by the journals in the Catholic 
interest to have beenafailure. A subsequent dinner at the Mansion-house is 
also said to have been dull and uninteresting, notwithstanding the numbers 
who were present. The health of the Lord-Lieutenant was given from the 
chair; but was hissed by the ‘profane and reverend assembly,’’ as the 


Lord William Paget was proposed, by the Earls of Milltown and Errol, as 
a member of the Kildare-street Club ; but he was b/ack-balled,—a fate, it is 
said, “ which few respectable Protestants have hitherto experienced.” 

Dr. Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, has given 100/, to the funds of the 
Dublin Club of Brunswickers. 

The Common Council of Dublin has voted the freedom of the city to 
twelve hundred noblemen and gentlemen forming the various committees of 
the Brunswick Clubs throughout the kingdom. The principal object of this 
enormous enfranchisement is the return of a second Protestant Member for 
the city. 

Lord Dunally still continues at the head of the poll. The votes now stand 
thus: Dunally, 21 ; Castlemaine, 4. 

The Morning Register says that the Catholic servants in Dublin are suffer- 
ing “ cruel and unmerited persecutions,” on account of their religion. Means 
are to be adopted for their relief. 

It seems that troops are still going to Ireland. Within these few days two 
companies of the Royal Artillery have been sent off from Woolwich. 
Seizure or Arms.—Notwithstanding all the oaths which have been taken 
to the contrary—notwithstanding all the point-blank contradictions which 
our statements have received, the fact of the importation of arms from Scot- 
land does not admit any longer of a doubt. Government have taken the 
alarm, and orders have been issued to the officers of customs, in the northern 
parts of Ireland, to seize such arms as the rebels endeavour to bring into the 
country. On the 6th instant, there arrived at Warrenpoint, in the port of 
Newry, the Lord Blaney, a steam-bvat, with a package of those arms, 
marked “ Hardware ;” which were seized. On the arms there was no mark, 
not even the maker’s name. They were consigned to a person in the town 
of Newry, and addressed toa man in Enniskillen—Dublin Evening Post, 
Tuesday. 

Both Catholics and Protestants behaved so riotously in the streets of Dub- 
lin on the evening of the 4th, that the private correspondent of the Times 
says, they “ could be assimilated to nothing but a town taken by storm and 
sacked by its captors.” The “ O’Connellites ” attacked every well-dressed 
person with stones and sticks, under the impression that they were Orange- 
men; and the Orangemen were equally violent on the other hand. The 
streets were patrolled by parties of horse police and Scots Grays. 

A run has, oflate, taken place upon the Wexford and some other branches 
of the Provincial Bank of Ireland ; but without any other mischief than tem- 
porary embarrassment to the bankers, who have been largely supplied with 
gold from England. Itis reported, however, that the bankers are about to 
contract their issues. Much mercantile distress may be the consequence of 
such a step, 


Dr. Pearson.—This eminent physician, celebrated chemist, and amiable 
though singular individual, died at his house in Hanover-square, on Sunday 
evening from accident. Notwithstanding his great age (we believe nearer 
80 than 70), Dr. Pearson was indefatigable in the pursuit of study, and sat 
up every night later than any person of his family. On Saturday night he 
remained, as usual, the last up ; and is supposed to have made an attempt to 
go to bed, which unfortunately had a fatal termination. When the footboy 
got up and came down early on Sunday morping, he found his master’s can- 
dlestick and the extinguisher, at the top of the first flight of stairs, and on 
going down lower he heard a loud breathing, which alarmed him so much 
that he ran back to the attics for a fellow-servant, with whom he returned to 
ascertain the cause. On reaching the bottom, they discovered their unfortu- 
nate master on the ground at the entrance of the hall, breathing still heavily, 
but senseless, and with a large wound on his head, the scalp being half 
raised, and a great quantity of blood having flowed. He was taken up im- 
mediately to his bed, and medical aid procured ; and we understand that in 
the course of the day he recovered his consciousness, but expired towards 
the evening. Itis supposed that he fell backwards on reaching the top of 
the first flight of stairs, and rolled down to the bottom without being able to 
call for help, or without the noise of his fall being heard, Dr. Pearson being 
Senior Physician of St. George’s Hospital at the time of his decease, a va- 
cancy is thus created, which will give birth to many pretensions and a great 
conflict of interests.—Courver. 

Mr. Tuomas Bewicx.—This celebrated wood engraver, died on the8th cur- 
rent at Gateshead in the county of Durham, Mr. Bewick was apprenticed 
to Mr. Beilby, of Newcastle, engraver. Though he had never received in- 
structions in drawing, he was employed by his master in copying Copeland's 
Heraldic Ornaments. At this time his master undertook to cut on wood the 
diagrams for Hutton’s Mensuration: and Bewick engaged in the enterprise 
with that feeling of enthusiasm that led toa revival of the art of wood en- 
graving. In his experiments, he discovered that wood was well adapted to 
express the freedom and spiiit that ought tocharacterise portraits of animated 
beings. He had a peculiar pleasure in making his own tools, which were 
ingenious and effective. Many of themare little known to his brother artists. 
In 1775, he received a premium from the Society of Arts, for the “Old 
Hound,” being a block for an edition of the Fables. In 1777, he entered 
into partnership with his former master, Mr. Beilby. Their first great work, 
the History of Quadrupeds, published in 1790, raised the art of. wood en- 
graving into high estimation, which subsequent works by this artist confirmed. 
The last effort of Mr. Bewick’s graver is afigure of an old worn-out draught 
horse, on a block of large size, intended as one ofa series of posthumous 
publications, showing the various stages in the life of a horse—the block was 
only proved last Tuesday, as a necessary prelude to the finishing touches of 
its able author— Newcastle Paper. 


Mortarity at Srerka-Leone.—Another victim, another governor, and 
several of his suite, have perished in that infamous swamp of pestilence and 
iniquity. We have before us a letter dated Sierra Leone, August 19. Lieut.- 
Governor Lumley is dead, so is Ensign Gordon of his staff, and the Governor's 
white servant is not expected to recover. The Governor and his whole statf 
was struck down by the pestilence at one fell swoop. Brigade Major Frazer 
and Lieut. M‘Leon have recovered. A relation of the late Granville Sharpe’s 
had come out as Paymaster—horror struck at what he saw, and, trembling for 
his life, he in two days after landing, insisted on being sent back to England. 
Dr. Clark and Dr, Foulis are both laid up. The mortality even amongst the 
black inhabitants, says the letter, is “frightful.” The burying-grounds are 
evening and morning filled with victims! Need we add more? We have 
not revealed all the horrors; but amidst death we cannot dwell on iniquity 
— Glasgow Courier. 

Official despatches were received by Government on Wednesday, an- 





Dublin Evening Post desiguates those who were present, 





nouncing the death of this officer on the 2nd of August. 
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The settlement at Cape Coast Castle is now to be governed by a com 
mittee of three merchants. When under the Government control, the 
expenses were nearly 30,0002. per annum; under the present management 
40002., which sum Ministers have consented to grant.—Glole. 


Travets aNv Deata or Mr, James Wesster.—Among the ardent and 
enthusiastic men of genius whose lives have been cut short in the acquisition 
of knowledge in the deserts of Asia and Africa, has to be numbered Mr. 
James Webster, fifth son of the late Rev. John Webster, of Inverarity, in 
Forfarshire. This gentleman received his education at St. Andrew’s and 
Edinburgh, and he left both these seats of learning with the reputation of an 
accomplished scholar. As he was destined for the English bar, he entered 
himself of the Inner Temple ; but befure commencing his professional career, 
he resolved to devote a few years to the improvement of his mind by travel- 
ling. In the last number of the Foreign Review, there are two of Mr. 
Webster’s letters ; and from these, and a letter addressed by Mr. Newnham, 
his more fortunate fellow-traveller, to his brotrer in London, we glean a few 
facts connected with the brief career of this enterprising and now lamented 
young gentleman, He visited the Crimea. He was in Constantinople when 
the news of the battle of Navarino reached that city; and though Chris- 
tians were held to be obnoxious in the eyes of the Turks at that irritating 
period, he experienced nothing but hospitality and politeness from them. 
Mr. Webster subsequently visited Smyrna and Alexandria ; and explored the 
antiquities of Upper Egypt, of which he speaks with enthusiasm, as far sur- 
passing in extent, variety, and preservation, the antiquities of Italy. ‘‘ The 
single Temple of Carnac,” he says, “ would contain within its circuit the 
antiquities of Italy, Colisseum and all.” The great desire of the young tra- 
veller was to visit Jerusalem; but this he could not accomplish at the date 
of his last letter, the 3rd of July, as the plague was making fatal progress in 
Syria. To pass the time till 2 more favourable season offered, Mr, Webster 
projected an excursion to Sinai, traversing the route which the Jews took 
in their passage from Egypt, with a Bible for a guide-book. Mr. Newnham 
attempted to dissuade him from the undertaking. Mr. Webster answered— 
© To you, perhaps, this journey holds out but little interest ; but to me who 
have destined myself for the profession of the bar, it is otherwise. If I 
could stand on the top of Sinai,—on the spot where the Commandments were 
given, which are, as it were, the fountains of all law,—it would be what I 
should remember with satisfaction all my life’’ His friend accompanied 
him ; they visited the places mentioned in the Bible, and his ardent wish 
was accomplished. The fatigues he endured in the burning desert, how- 
ever, brought on a fever; and on the Ist of August last, three days after he 
had returned to Cairo, he died, in his twenty-sixth year. He was buried in 
the Greek burying-ground, without the city walls; and a plain monument, 
raised by his friend, marks the place of his sepulture. 

His Majesty’s ship Alligator has arrived from Madeira with the remains of 
the late Captain Canning. 





Tue Focs.—The fogs in London and its neighbourhood, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, have seldom been exceeded in opacity. In the City, all the 
bankers, offices, and principal shops, were obliged to have lights. To see 
with any distinctness further than across the street, was impossible ; all the 
narrow lanes, beyond the perspective of a few yards, were in a state of abso- 
lute darkness 5; and in the great thoroughfares, the halloing of coachmen and 
drivers, to avoid each other, seemingly issuing from the opaque mass in 
which they were enveloped, was calculated to awake all the caution of 
riders, as well as of pedestrians who had to cross the streets. On the 
Thames, as on land, the tendency which fog has to enlarge distant objects, 
was strikingly illustrated : vessels of all kinds seemed magnified to thrice 
their usual dimensions: St. Paul’s looked prodigious through the mist, 
though neither that nor the Monument were visible above the height of the 
houses. Besides the inconvenience to travellers, not a few serious accidents 
occurred. A coach was overturned near the Mansion-house, and several 
persons were hurt. In the City-road, the wheels of a van came in contact 
with a post, and pitched a man who was sitting in the vehicle on his head. 
The Bishop of London was in some danger on Wednesday evening, while 
proceeding along Brompton, on his way to Fulham. The carriage of the 
Hon. Colonel Mangin, of Petersham, in which were two ladies, got upon the 
bank at the side of the road at Brompton, by which it was nearly overturned ; 
but none of the party were hurt. As Mr. Rust, a solicitor, residing at Ful- 
ham, with his wife and family, were proceeding home in a hackney-coach, it 
upset at Buckingham-terrace, a short distance from Fulham, and the coach- 
man was thrown from his box, and had one of his arms broken. Mr. Rust 
lost a portmanteau, containing some law documents, wearing apparel, and 
trinkets. A hackney-coach came in contact with the iron railings of the area 
in the eastern wing of St. George’s Hospital, with such violence that a por- 
tion of the fence and stone work was broken down, and one of the horses 
was killed. Ruthven, the officer of Bow-street, was driving a chaise as well 
as he could in the darkness, when he drove into aditch, and was thrown out, 
and severely bruised. A barge with two men was going down the river, 
when it struck against Battersea-bridge, and by the shock cast one man into 
the water, and as no assistance could be afforded him, he was drowned. 
Several other accidents, of a less serious nature, occurred on the Thames, 
Thomas Folkes, a young butcher, was proceeding along Grosvenor-place, 
when his foot slipped off the curb-stone, and he fell on his left side. He hada 
butcher’s knife unsheathed, slung in a belt loosely round his waist, the blade 
of which entered through his ribs, just below his heart. His cries and groans 
soon brought assistance. The knife, which was sticking in his side, up to the 
handle, was drawn out, and the poor fellow conveyed to Westminster Infir- 
mary. An old man was knocked down by a cart in the Broadway, West- 
minster, and was carried off insensible. Several persons are supposed ‘to 
have fallen into the Serpentine river and the Thames. 
On Monday morning, Jemima Lacy, an aged woman, left her house in St. 
Mary-Axe, for the purpose of seeing the civic procession, observing to a 
friend, that she had known the Lord Mayor since he was a child, and as she 
was getting near her grave, she might not agaiu have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing another procession. She was to meet her daughter in Aldgate 
Churchyard: but the poor woman, in endeavouring to reach that spot, was 
trampled down and killed. 
On Tuesday, Helen Meredith, servant to alady in Stangate, while standing 
outside cleaning the second floor window, dropped a cloth out of her hand, 
and in endeavouring to catch it as it was falling, she fell into the street, and 
was taken up dead. 
Joseph Jones, a carman, in the employ of Messrs. Hussey and Baker, 
bone-boilers, Lambeth, was engaged, last week, in skimming a large copper 





coutaining 200 gallons of boiling fat. The platform on which he was stand- 
ing being greasy, he pitched head foremost into the caldron of grease. He 
was so dreadfully scalded, that he died soon after, in great agony. 


Rosseries,—When the Lord Mayor went on Saturday to see the arrange- 

ments at Guildhall, he had in his carriage a bag containing a suit of clothes 

anda pair of boots. While the carriage was standing at the door of the 

Guildhall, notwithstanding it was surrounded by police officers, a clever thief 

contrived to extract the bag from the carriage. 

During the ‘¢ show,” on Monday, several individuals were robbed. One 

gentleman was deprived of a gold repeater; another lost a pocket-book con- 

taining a 202. note and a promissory note for 500/.; and a third had his 

pocket picked of eighty-seven sovereigns and 157, in Bank notes. 

A few days since, a lady travelling from Bath to Cheltenham, stopped for a 

night at a place called Owlpin, in Gloucestershire, and left her carriage in an 

out-house as a place of safety. On the morning she found that a travelling 

trunk had been cut from it, containing diamonds and jewellery valued at 2,0002, 

A box of plate, valued at 1,000/. was left behind. 

A bloody quarrel took place on Tuesday week, at the hamlet of Petit 

Chesnay, near Versailles, between the soldiers of two regiments of the Royal 

Guards, and some Swiss soldiers. It appears to have originated in a drunken 

squabble, in which a Swiss soldier insulted a grenadier of the Guards. The 

parties flew to arms, and a fight ensued, which it is said was not terminated 

till twenty-six men were slain, and nearly thirty wounded. 

Great exertions are making in Liverpool to suppress street begging. A 

stout young African was apprehended on Monday, whd was piteously impor- 

tuning for relief, on the ground of decrepitude and injury in his hand and 

arm, which he had in asling. A touch, however, from the constable, re- 
stored him to vigour, which he exerted in an attempt to escape, but he was 

secured, 

The police of Glasgow last week entered a house in the Gorbals, where 
they found the dead body of a child on the bed, and the mother lying drunk 

on the floor, 

A girl in Leith, in conjunction with a paramour, has been enacting the part 
of a ghost, to the great annoyance and wonderment of the neighbourhood, A 

rash neighbour who volunteered to aid in laying the “ ghost,” suffered a sore 
buffeting from an invisible arm for his audacious interference. The foolish 

disturbance continued for some nights, till the police took the matter up, 
and discovered the mischievous goblin in the person of a female, who, with 
her assistant, took this method to practice on the fears of her father for a 
sinister purpose. She was sent to gaol for thirty days. 

The Edinburgh papers have the following story. ‘ An old woman of the 
name of Campbell, from Ireland, came to Edinburgh some days ago, in 
search of a son, whom she found, and who afterwards went out of town, 
in search of work. She took up her lodgings on Friday in the house of 
aman named Burke, in the West Port. It appears that there had been 
a merry-making in Burke’s that night—at least the noise of music and 
dancing was heard, and it is believed the glass circulated pretty freely 
among the party. The old woman, it is said, with reluctance joined in the 
mirth, and also partook of the liquor, and was to sleep on straw alongside 
of Burke’sbed. During the night shrieks were heard ; but the neighbours 
paid no attention, as such sounds were not unusual in the house. In the 
morning, however, a female, on going into Burke’s, observed the old woman 
lying as if dead, some of the straw being above her. She did not say anything 
orraise any alarm ; but in the evening, circumstances transpired which led to 
a belief that all was not right, for by this time, the body had been removed 
out of the house, and it was suspected had been sold to a public lecturer. 
Information was conveyed to the police, and the whole parties taken into 
custody. After a search, the body was found in the lecture-room of a re- 
spectable practitioner, who the instant he was informed of the circumstance, 
not only gave it up, but afforded every information in his power. There are 
some very strong and singular circumstances connected with the case, which 
have given rise to strange suspicions.” The papers say that there were no marks 
of violence on.the body sufficient to have caused death: and none of the four 
individuals who have been arrested, agree in their stories concerning her 
mysterious fate. To add to the horrible surmises which such a story excites, 
the Edinburgh Post says that the man Burke “ is wholly unknown to the 
ordinary resurrection-men. Not one of them ever saw or heard of him 
before ; yet he has been occasionally in the habit of bringing subjects to the 
dissecting-rooms.”” 


Tue Ciry pecome CiassicaL.—In the Guildhall on Monday, amongst other 
banners, were two which were very richly emblazoned : on each was a shield 
surrounded with laurels ; and on the shields were inscribed, in large letters— 
“S.P.Q.L.”—in imitation of the Roman ensign—Senatus Populusque Londini, 

Zoo.ocicaL Socrety.—The King has presented to this Society a pair of 
remarkable dogs, brought from the mountainous part of Nepaul about two 
months since. They are of the mastiff breed, having an extremely pendulous 
lower lip, with singularly small eyes. These, together with a specimen of that 
rare animal the Chinchilli, the only one ever brought alive to this country, 
with some curious foxes, presented by the Hudson’s Bay Company, are now 
attracting the attention of the naturalist, at the Suciety’s garden in the Re- 
gent’s-park. 

About 30,0002. is now deposited in the Birmingham Savings Bank. 

The creditors of Conolly, the jeweller, have offered a reward for his ap- 
prehension ; and also for the recovery of any part of his estate which may 
have been concealed or improperly disposed of, 

Ann Crawley, the young woman who was found guilty on false evidence, 
at the September Old Bailey Sessions, has been liberated by Mr. Peel’s order. 

Last week, a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Oxford, undertook to 
ride ninety-five miles in eleven hours and thirty minutes. He accomplished 
his task, with seeming ease, thirty-three minutes within the time 

A shipwright in the Devonport dock-yard, last week feeling a pricking 
pain in his arm, and fancying he felt something under the skin, was induced 
to apply to the doctor, who extracted a needle therefrom, which it is sup- 
posed he must have swallowed some months before. 

We would cause those who use bulls’ eyes or glass illuminators, to put 
the convex side outwards, where the sun is likely to strike on them; a house 
in this neighbourhood having been recently set on fire by the sun’s rays 
having collected in a focus, from the fiat side of the illuminator being placed 
outwards,—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Viscount Arbuthnot has been elected Lord Rector of the University and 
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Mr. Owen, the philanthropist, has left New Lanark, on a journey to 
Mexico; where, it is said, he means to establish one of his communities, if 
he can come to terms with the Mexican Government. 

The Justices of the Peace at Stromness, in Scotland, have decided, on the 
application of Lansdown, formerly a slave in Jamaica, but who had come 
within their jurisdiction in an Aberdeen vessel, that he was entitled to the 
liberty he claimed ; and he was accordingly discharged. 

Game Laws.—At the Shaftesbury petty sessions, two brothers named 
Snook were brought before the magistrate charged with poaching, and they 
pleaded guilty to the charge, and urged necessity in extenuation, The ma- 
gistrate (a clergyman) asked them in a stern tone of voice, why they were 
not at church on that day? One of the prisoners—‘ We've no clothes to 
go there, Sir.” Magistrate—“No clothes! What does that signify? Do 
you think that the Almighty cares about a person’s clothes ? he wishes onl 
to see a good man enter a place of worship.”? Prisoner—‘‘I don’t know 
about that, Sir; but I’m sure i had no dress that I could be seen in at such 
a place.” Magistrate— Don’t you think it would have become you better 
t» have been serving the Lord, than serving the devil ?” Prisoner-—“ Y-e-s, 
S-i-+’’ Magistrate—*Tell me, then, fellow, why do you go out poaching?” 
Prisoner—* Because I’m poor, your worship. I can get no work ; and, un- 
less I take agun now and then, I must starve.” Magistrate—“I won’t hear 
of such adefence. You have been guilty of a heinous crime, which has led 
you to break the Lord’s day; and you shall suffer the penalty of the law for 
doing so. You must either pay the mitigated penalty of ten pounds, or go to 
prison.” Prisoner (starting with astonishment)—“Ten pounds! Why I 
havn’t two shillings in all the world.” Magistrate—“ You must be impri- 
soned for six months ; but as we believe that you have seduced your young 
brother into the paths of the devil, which will lead him to the gallows, we 
will only confine him one month. Constable, take these geniuses—these 
poaching fellows—away to gaol.’ They were accordingly removed. 





New Sourn Wates.—The late Sheriff of New South Wales has been sus- 
pended, by the Governor, for presiding at a public meeting at Sydney, and 
“thereby giving countenance to proceedings, in which the existing institu- 
tions of the colony and constituted authorities underwent the most calumni- 
ous animadversions ; such conduct in a public officer tending to produce the 
most serious evils in a colony.” 

Frencn Honours.—Messrs. Delalot and Cassimir-Perrier, members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, have been created Knights of the Legion of Honour, 
the former being of the right centre, and the latter of the extreme left. 

The King has also conferred the Order of the Legion of Honour on Mr. 
Cesar Moreau, F.R.S. for the services that gentleman has rendered his coun- 
try and the community at large, by bis various lucid and Jaborious statistical 
works, during his long residence in England. Lieut. Codrington, sou to the 
gallant English admiral, had also received the order for his distinguished 
bravery at Navarin. 

A brother of Ibrahim Pacha, coming from Alexandria, has arrived at 
Toulon, When he is liberated from the Lazzaretto, he isto proceed to Paris, 
for his education. 

The Emperor of Russia has addressed a rescript to Count Woronzow 
praising him for his gallantry for the capture of Varna. This compliment is 
accompanied by the present of a golden sword. 

The Emperor of Brazil has conferred the honour of Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the South upon Mr, Frost, the Director of the Medico-Botanical 
Society. 

A fund has lately been established at Stockholm, from which it is intended 
to reward faithful and good servants. The Royal family have contributed 
largely to it. 

Such is the progress of the mechanical aris in Sweden, that steam-engines 
have been constructed in that country, for sale in the colonies and for general 
exportation. 

An actor of Stutgardt, who was supposed to be very poor, died lately in 
that city. On examining the garret in which he had lived there were found 
72,000 florins, and an enormous quantity of silver plate. 

An advertising paper at Berlin announces for sale a superb English horse, 
price 1,800 rix dollars, with a magnificent country house into the bargain.— 
Furet de Londres. 

A New Carcutatine Boy.—There is now in Washington, a boy named Ed- 
ward Ord, only ten years of age, a prodigy in calculation, and an adept in wag- 
gery. Anumber of gentlemen whovisited him, for the purpose of proving his 
talent, asked him, “ If I give away one-half, one-third, one-fourth, and one- 
fifth of a bushel, what shall I have left of two bushels?” After a few mo- 
ments’ consideration, he answered correctly, “ 43-60ths ofa bushel.” He 
was then asked, “ If a pair of boots cost six dollars, what will a hat cost ?”’ 
He answered readily, ‘“ Different prices ;’? and immediately proposed a 
similar question—“ Ifa bushel of coals cost 6} cents, what willa cord of 
wood come to?” “ I don’t know,” said the gentleman.” “ It will cometo 
ashes,” said the boy. He was then asked, “ If 7-10ths of a yard of cassi- 
mere cost 2 dollars 25 cents, what will a yard and a quarter cost ?”’ and 
after a short pause, answered with his usual precision, ‘4 dollars, 2 cents, 
and 12-28ths of a cent.” — Washington Paper. 


DaniELv. Ropertson.—This was an action of trover, tried before Judge 
Gazelee, at the Gloucester Assizes, the object of which appeared to be to 
try the validity of the marriage of the plaintiif’s daughter, in order to obtain 
possession of her trinkets. The circumstances of the case were stated in the 
Spectator, August 23, at page 119. The case was brought before the Court 
of Exchequer on the 8th instant, by Mr. Campbell, on a motion for a new 
trial. He moved the Court on three grounds—the misdirection of the Judge ; 
that the verdict was contrary to evidence; and that the Jury decided the 
issue of the question by drawing lots. The Jury were enclosed ona Saturday ; 
and they were not likely to agree before twelve o’clock at night. One of 
them, under the fear of being locked up till Monday, proposed to decide the 
verdict by tossing up a halfpenny ; but this proposition having been rejected, 
it was agreed to rest the issue on the drawing of lots. When the lot was 
drawn the person who had the Jury in charge heard several voices exclaim, 
“There, there, ’tis for the plaintiff’? Mr. Campbeli had twe aflidavits to 
this fact—one from an officer of the Court, who overheard them, and another 
from a casual visitor, Baron Huilock did not seem to think that much 
stress could be laid on this objection, The Court, however, granted the rule. 

Huson v, Horsman.—This action, brought to recover a ,wager deposit on 
a trotting-match, was tried before Mr. Justice Bayley, at the last York 
Assizes. Mr, Parke moved the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, to set 
aside the verdict {obtained by the defendant, and grant a new trial, Lord 





Tenterden expressed a wish that the learned Judge had not allowed the cause 
to be tried, Mr. Justice Bayley said he should not have tried it, had the 
other causes occupied all his time. Lord Tenterden thought that the time of 
courts of justice ought not to be taken up with such actions, and refused the 
rule, This is the second decision of a similar kind, which his Lordship has 
given since the recent opening of the Court. 

Smitu anp Perrine v. Jones.—In this case, the result of which we 
noticed last week, Mr. Brougham applied to the Court on Wednesday, for a 
new trial. His grounds were, that the plaintiff could now produce two 
witnesses, which it was impossible for him to produce upon the trial; and 
both of these, in their affidavits, distinctly swore that Simmonds, the person 
whose escape was the ground of the action, was not in the rules of the King’s 
Bench on the night of the 3rd October 1826, as the defendant alleged. The 
Court refused the rule, on the ground, that the parties were aware of the 
points to which the evidence should have been directed on the trial. 

INsURANCE ON THE LiFe oF THE LATE DuKE or Saxe Gotna.—This case 
was reported in the Specraror, October 26, at page 262. Mr. Brougham 
on Wednesday applied to the Court for a new trial, on the ground of misdi- 
rection. Mr. Justice Bayley and Mr. Justice Littledale were of opinion that 
Lord Tenterden (who presided on that occasion) was right, and therefore the 
rule was refused. 

Tue Kine v. The Timgs—The Common Sergeant applied to the Court 
for a rule to show cause why acriminal information should not be filed 
against the proprietors of the Times, for a libel on Mr. Brooks, an attorney, 
residing at Wells. In an election contest, in the borough, Brooks acted as 
agent for Sir Charles Taylor and the other sitting member. Lovel, a member 
of the Corporation, had been offered abribe equalin emolument to a Barrack- 
master’s appointment (by Mr. Hanning, a Magistrate who was in the interest 
of the opposing party), if he would give his vote and use his interest in their 
behalf, and not in that of Sir Charles, for whom he was wont to vote. Mr. 
Nichols, an apothecary, was also concerned, Lovel disclosed the circum- 
stance, and gave Sir Charles the writtenagreement. Legal proceedings were 
then instituted ; but Lovel positively refused to go before the Grand Jury, 
and of course no bill could be found. A paragraph appeared in the 
county paper, insinuating in gentle phrase that Brooks had ‘sent away ” 
Lovel on the first day of the Assizes, so that he could not be got to give 
evidence. The Times copied the paragraph and written agreement given 
by Hanning, and animadverted in severe terms on the conduct of Brovks 
in his management of his client’s case, and concluded its comments with 
these words—“The prosecution against Hanning and Nicholls, failed by 
some unaccountable (or rather very accountable) conduct of the prosecutor's 
attorney; Lovel, the most material witness, having been sent away on the 
very morning when the bill was presented to the Grand Jury. The man 
who so disposed of the witness ought, we think, to be ‘ sent away’ too, and 
that further than we think it necessary to describe.’”” Brooks swore that he 
had not acted in the manner described in the Times, as he had repeatedly 
urged Lovel to come forward. The Times had also refused to give up the 
author of the offensive paragraph. The rule was granted. 

Rowe v. BrENton.—In this case, wherein the title of the plaintiff to cer- 
tain mines in Cornwall is questioned, the Crown having come in to claim as 
Duke of Cornwall, Lord Tenterden intimated, that before the trial at bar 
came on before the whole Court, their Lordships would expect copies of the 
documents. Mr. Brougham said that everything that was intended as evi- 
dence should be furnished ; but it would not be necéssary to furnish copies 
of all the documents in the case, for one single set that had been sent to the 
learned counsel weighed fifteen hundred weight! The trial at bar was fixed 
for the 19th. \ 

Tue Kine v. Situ alias Vaucuan.—The defendant was found guilty at 
the Norfolk Assizes, of having stolen dead bodies from a churchyard, and 
was now brought up for judgment. The sentence of the Court was—six 
months, imprisonment in Norwich Castle. 





Porice or Lonpox.—Mr. Williams of the Post-office coffee-house, St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, complained at Guildhall, on Tuesday, of the conduct of the Light 
Dragoons who formed part of the Lord Mayor's procession on Monday. Asa 
citizen he felt very jealous of military interference and encroachment ; and he 
wished to know whether horse soldiers were not amenable, as other persons 
were, to the law against riding horses along the footway. : He was in Fleet- 
street about six o’clock on the previous evening, when considerable alarm was 
created by several of the military, two abreast sometimes, passing along the 
foot pavement, and driving the passengers either into the road or the shops. 
He remonstrated against this conduct, and the sergeant of the party, by way 
of reply, drew his sword, but did not aim a blow. Such menacing, in ad« 
dition to the misconduct, which had occasioned some confusion and danger, 
ought not to be passed over without as much notice as would prevent the 
repetition of it. Fogg, the Marshalman, said he happened to be on the 
spot at the time, and attempted to prevent the soldiers from keeping on the 
pavement, by seizing the bridle of the sergeant’s horse. The sergeant 
threatened to cut off his head, and he let go the horse’s head to save his own. 
(A laugh.) He was escorting the Judges to Guildhall, and the conduct of these 
soldiers added to the difficulty of clearing the way. The men being merely 
on their way home, should have kept the line of carriages going to the west, 
instead of breaking into the opposite one. When they met the Judges they 
were obliged to go on the pavement, and break through where and how they 
could, There was so much delay in getting the Judges along, that, before 
they reached the Hall, one-third of the carriages had dropped off. Sir Peter 
Laurie said, the company universally complained of the obstructions they 
had encountered in the streets, and asked Fogg how many constables had 
heen employed? Fogg—‘‘ About four hundred, I suppose.’ Sir Peter 
asked how the soldiers had conducted themselves during the day. Fogg— 
‘‘ Remarkably well until they were dismissed.” Sir Peter said, that, if the 
soldiers had assaulted any one, or committed any other breach of the law, he 
should feel no hesitation in sending a warrant for the offenders, if it were re- 
quired of him; but he understood Mr. Williams’s object was not to punish, 
but to prevent a recurrence of the fault, and this should be effected by making 
a representation to the officers, through the Lord Mayor. The soldiers had 
been engaged to swell the parade, and not to assist the police. The military 
were not—and he trusted never would be—employed for protection in the 
City ; and he therefore was rather surprised to find these dragoons keeping 
the ground on Tower-hill, instead of the police. Fogg said he believed they 
did that of their own accord, from a wish to be useful. Mr. Williams said one 
of the soldiers tried to excite his horse to kick while on the pavement; 
and if he had had a stick, he should certainly have knocked that man down 
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He thanked Sir Peter for attending to the complaint, which the Alderman 
undertook to lay before the Lord Mayor. 

This statement was yesterday publicly and positively contradicted in the 
Justice-room, by Mr. Alderman Ansley. The individual who made it was 
characterized as a “ violent colfee-shop demagogue.”” The Alderman had 
every opportunity to witness the conduct of the Hussars, which, he observed, 
was above all praise, 


Rosseries.—Smith and Jones, both young men, having been observed by 
a watchman in Bermondsey, on Sunday night, carrying a heavy package of 
leather, were taken to the watch-house on suspicion. It was soon discovered 
that the premises of Mr. Smith, currier, had been broken into ; and when 
Mr. Smith came to the watch-house he was shocked to find that his own son 
was one of the parties implicated. The father was not inclined to prosecute ; 
but the Magistrate at Union-hall committed both the culprits for trial. 

Frederick Blagg was charged at Bow-street with having stolen some of his 
brother’s clothes. The brother was the prosecutor, and his sister the prin- 
cipal witness, The prisoner was committed for trial. 

Maccausland, Mayes, and Cleveland, were charged at Bow-street with two 
extensive robberies committed on Sunday evening. The first-named pri- 
soner was the servant of Mr. Gaugh, who occupies premises in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields ; and it appears that he had planned the robbery of his master, and of 
Mr, Lawrence, who occupies apartments beside him. They carried off all 
the clothes, 1442. in notes and gold, and some articles of plate belonging to 
the latter gentleman ; and four dozen of silver spoons and forks, besides 402. 
in money, belonging to the former. The prisoners offered part of the pro- 
perty on the same evening to a Jew salesman; but as no satisfactory ac- 
count of them was given, the Jew detained the articles, At an early hour 
on Monday morning the prisoners were apprehended. 

The case was again heard yesterday. It was satisfactorily shown that 
Cleveland could not have been concerned in the robbery, and he was set at 
liberty; Mayes was detained because he was a well-known thief ; and Mac 
Causland was fully committed for trial for the robberies. 

Cattle and Smith have been committed from Bow-street, charged with 
having assaulted and robbed a young woman of 5/. 

Andrew. Bell, and Sarah Bell, his wife, have again been examined at Marl- 
borough-street, on suspicion of having been concerned in the robbery at Lord 
Hartland’s house. In consequence of the report of the previous proceedings 
in the newspapers, Mr. Coxhead, bookseller, waited upon Lord Hartland with 
several valuable books which had been offered him for sale, but which he had 
detained in consequence of some suspicions arising in his mind. The person 
who left the books never returned for them. The books belonged to his 
Lordship. Neither Mr. Coxhead nor his wife were able distinctly to iden- 
tify Bell as the person who brought the books, though they thought there 
was a great resemblance. Both the prisoners protested their innocence, but 
they were again remanded for a week. 

Three men were charged at the Thames Police Office, according to the 
terms of the watch-house book, “ with stealing divers Highlandmen, two 
Blackamoors, four dead rabbits, two tubs, aud other articles, the property of 
somebody unknown.” ‘The prisoners occupy a room in a house in Juniper- 
row, Shadwell. A report having been raised that a Highlander had been 
murdered and his body concealed in the prisoners’ apartment, an officer pro- 
ceeded to search ; but in place of finding the supposed corpse, he found the 
above miscellaneous articles, part of which were claimed by some shopmen. 
Two of the prisoners were detained, but the third was set at liberty. 

William Long was committed for trial from Lambeth-street Office, 
charge of having stolen a parcel containing silk shawls and other 
value 40/., from a boy. 

Elizabeth Murphy, an elderly and respectable looking female, was yester- 
day charged at Marlborough-street with a series of robberies and frauds upon 
Mr. Verey, the Swiss confectioner. She had been employed in the shop 
before the late Miss Verey had acquired the English language, so as to be 
able to converse with the customers; and during her life-time, she plun- 
dered her of a great number of articles of clothing, to which the unsuspicions 
girl submitted in silence. After her death, she stole the veil which the 
young lady had last worn; she had besides begun to plunder another young 
female who had been taken into the house; and after she was discharged, 
her honesty having been suspected by Mr. Verey, she went to different 
tradespeople and obtained goods in his name. No fewer than seventy-four 
pawnbrokers’ duplicates were found upon her. She urged nothing in her 
defence. 

Hall and Curtis were yesterday committed from the Mansion-house on the 
charge of street robbery. 

James King was also committed for having stolen three 52. notes in the 
office of Mr. Abbot, solicitor, Furnival’s Inn. 

A Lirerary ApventureR,—A little gentleman, dressed in very shabby 
black, appeared at Bow-street on Thursday, in custody of a patrol, who 
stated that he was charged by Mr. Wilks, bookseller and printer, Chancery- 
lane, with detaining a MS. composition, the property of Mr. Wilks. Mr. 
Wilks stated, that on the 12th of December last, the prisoner called upon 
him, representing himself as a literary man in great distress, and anxious for 
employment. Mr. Wilks told him, that he had no employment to give him; 
but that he might look over a MS. respecting the right of the Rev. Robert 
Fellowes to the property of Baron Maseres, and tell him whether anything 
could be done with it; after which they would settle the terms of preparing 
it for the press. The prisoner took away the MS. to look over, having signed 
a receipt, obliging himself to deliver it up on demand. The prisoner re- 
turned some time after, demanding a guinea for his trouble in reading the 
MS.; which the witness refused to give him, but he gave him a shilling in 
charity, The prisoner took away the MS., and never returned it from that 
time to the present. Mr. Wilks said he had reason to believe that the pri- 
soner meant to sell the MS. to Dr. Fellowes. The prisoger, in reply, stated, 
that his name was Matthew Ferstandeg, a German by birth, who had for 
many years resided in this country as a classical writer and teacher: and his 
literary fame was known to all Europe. The bargain which took place be- 
tween Mr. Wilks and himself was, that he should receive either a guinea for 
reading over the work, and passing his opinion upon it, or 20/. if he went to 
the trouble of transcribing and correcting it. He bad made repeated appli- 
cations to Mr. Wilks to induce him to fulfil his bargain; but he would not, 
and even refused to pay the guinea which he had agreed to give for reading 
the MS. The prisoner added, with+considerable warmth, that there was 
not the least occasion for Mr. Wilks to have posted him through the town, 
offering a reward for his apprehension, when he knew well that he had never 
gone out of the way, aud was to be found any day at some one of the literary 
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institutions. Sir R. Birnie—“ You have no right to retain the property of Mr, 
Wilks, Mr. Ferstandeg—* That may be the law, Sir Richard Birnie, but my 

reason tells me that if I hold a security I ought to retain possession of it until my 

claim be satisfied.”’ Sir R. Birnie—“ Pray, Sir, were you ever in Treland ?” 

Mr. Ferstandeg—“ I was.’’ Sir R. Birnie—‘‘As a preacher?” Mr. Ferstandeg 

—‘*No, not as a preacher, but as a lecturer, in expounding the difference be- 

tween the Greek and Hebrew translations of the Bible. Yes, and I was in 

Scotland, too SirRichard.” Sir R. Birnie— Tam afraid you found the Scotch 

people not quiteso easy of belief. The Scotch Colleges, I fear, were rather too 

clever for you; eh, Mr. Ferstandeg?”? Mr. Ferstandeg—‘ I delivered lec- 
tures there, and I did not find them so deeply learned as I had expected to 
find the Professors of classical literature at the Modern Athens. I demon- 

strated that the Professors of the Greek, Hebrew, and the Oriental languages 

in the five colleges of Scotland, were incorrect in their translations, and I ex- 
posed their pretensions to a thorough knowledge of the classics.”’ (daughter). 
Sir R. Birnie—“ If Mr. Wilks will swear that the MS. was taken away to 

extort money, and that it is detained without his consent, I think we can 

act upon such a deposition.” Mr. Ferstandeg—* You know you cannot do 
so.” Sir R. Birnie—“I shall do so, without caring two-pence for your 
opinion.”” Mr. Ferstandeg—‘No,I do not suppose for my opinion, Sir 

Richard Birnie ; but there is a tribunal above yours to whichT shall appeal 
—I mean public opinion. If you outstep your duty as a Magistrate, to that 
tribunal you will be held accountable’’ Sir R. Birnie—“ It is surprising 
how miscreants of this description can find encouragement in this country.” 
Mr. Ferstandeg—* If | have done wrong, I am ready to suffer punishment ; 

but I will not be brow-beaten by any Magistrate. Itis an insult to common 
sense to hear that rascal there (pointing to Mr. Wilks) swearing to what he 
knows to be false”’ Sir R. Birnie—* Hold your tongue, Sir. You must 
not apply the term ‘rascal’ to a witness in my presence.’’ Mr. Ferstandeg 
—“*Rascal’ is not so bad as ‘ miscreant, a term which you, a magistrate, 
sitting in judgment, applied to me who am a prisoner.” After a very long 
examination, which lasted until five o’clock, and was renewed again at the 
evening sitting, and of which the above is ameagre sketch, this curious 
scene terminated in Mr. Ferstandeg being sent to prison for petty larceny, in 
stealing to the value of 6d., being the amount which the manuscript was 
valued at as waste paper. 

Murpver.—At Union-hall, on Wednesday, Mr. Chambers and Mr. Hone 
were engaged in inquiring into the death of John Sarsons, whom John Fisher 
was suspected of having murdered. Pitts, a constable, in consequence of 
information, repaired to the prisoner's house in White Horse-yard, South- 
wark, and there he saw a man lying dead on the bed in a state of nudity, 
with marks of violence on his forehead, and his body otherwise bruised. 
There was a medical man in the room, who pronounced that his death had 
been caused by external injuries. The prisoner Fisher was pointed out to 
him as having been instrumental to the death of the deceased. Maisey, 
another constable, took the prisoner and his wife to the watch-house ; and he 
heard the following dialogue pass between them.—* I say,” said the pri- 
soner to his wife, “are they all gone out of the watch-house ?”” She said, 
“ Yes.” “ Then,” said he, “ you must be careful what you say about this 
matter before the Magistrates. State to them that Sarson was drunk, and 
that you and I having had a quarrel, you ran out of the room, followed by 
me, and that when you went back again alone, you saw Sarson lying at the 
foot of the stairs dead.’? Maisey added, that he was in such a situation that 
he could overhear all that was said by the parties, without their seeing him, 
or having any suspicion that he was present. ‘The prisoner frequently desired 
his wife to be most cautious, and to say as little as possible on the subject 
as she could, if she should happen to be examined as to the cause of Sarson’s 
death. From other witnesses it appeared that the prisoner and his wife had 
a quarrel in the course of the evening, and he turned her out of doors. Sar- 
son, of whom she said he was jealous, was in the house. A scuffle after- 
wards took place, and the prisoner was heard to say, “ You old rascal.” 
The deceased was found at the bottom of the stairs in a dying state; and 
exclaimed to two people who came to his aid, “ For God’s sake help me.’’ 
He was carried into the prisoner’s house, who abused the people, and said 
he would see the deceased damned before he should be laid upon his bed. 
The prisoner expressed great anxiety to vindicate himself; but the Magis- 
trate repressed his wish to speak: The examination was postponed for a week. 

Crueiry.—A female orphan child, daughter of a Welsh clergyman, com- 
plained to the Magistrate at Bow-street, on Wednesday, of the cruelty of 
Mrs. Broadwood, the wife of acarver and gilder, in Oxendon-street, Hay- 
market, to whom she had been bound apprentice by the parish. The little 
girl had been treated with great severity, and in some instances with cruelty, 
The Magistrate expressed great indignation at the treatment of the young 
orphan, but he declined to come to any decision for some days. 

It was decided yesterday that the girl’s indentures should be given up ; 
and security given for Mrs. Broadway’s appearance at the sessions. 

James Screen was charged at Marlborough-street, with atrocious cruelty 
to his wife. He had been married for three years, the greater part of which 
time had been spent at sea. On his return he had become jealous, and, under 
the influence of passion, he had beaten her, knocked her front teeth out, and 
had tied her to the bed post and lashed her with a rope. He was ordered to 
be imprisoned for two months, 

The Magistrate at Bow-street on Tuesday, fined Samuel Dutton, in 40s. 
for cruelty to his master’s horse. As he had no money, he was sent to prison. 

AssauLts.—A young man charged Cheen, his father, who keeps an um- 
brella shop in Oxford-street, with attempting to cut his throat, and with 
having threatened to murder his mother. The accused is eccentric in his 
manner, given to drinking, and is supposed to labour under au aberration of 
intellect. He was detained in the mean time. 

Swinpiinc.—William Appleby was charged at Hatton Garden, with 
having assumed the character of a Master in Chancery; and, under that 
false guise, obtained considerable sums of money from credulous individuals 
in the country, under the pretence of enabling him to aid them in legal ditf- 
ficulties. From a rope-maker in Manchester he had obtained 382, He was 
committed for trial on this charge. 

Coat Trave.—Mr. Todd, a ceal-merchant, at the Northumberland wharf, 
was charged with having given Morris, one of the Surrey coal-meters, 10s. 
for having yielded to an irregularity in the measurement of a certain quan- 
tity of coals. The facts set forth in the information were confirmed in every 
point; and Mr. Todd was fined in the full penalty of 202, 





Bayx Notes Founp.—A decent-looking female presented herself on 
Thursday at the office in Marlborough-street, and stated, that towards the 
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latter end of May, while passing through the Haymarket, she picked up a 
small parcel, which she found to contain the halves of Bank of England 
notes, to the amount of above 1000. She had daily looked into the news- 
papers, in the hope of seeing them advertised; but she had discovered no 
notice of them ; and when she applied at the Bank of England, she was in- 
formed that nothing was known at the Bank of the loss of any such notes. 
She wished the Magistrate to advise her how to proceed to discover the 
owner. The Magistrate, and Sir Thomas Farquhar the banker, who happened 
to be present, classified the halves, and found that the whole sums amounted 
to 10702. Sir Thomas promised to inquire at the Bank of England; and 
the notes were restored to the woman, who was desired to call again in a week 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT—THE ENGLISH THE FIRST 
CIVILIZERS OF ASIA. 


Tus East India Directors and his Majesty's Ministers have held a 
symposium and interchanged eulogies. The Company's Chair- 
man extolled the Administration, and the heads of the Administra- 
tion extolled the Company. There is no reason for questioning the 
sincerity of these mutual testimonies of good-will ;—the Company 
need wish no better fortune than to have their monopoly decided on 
during the life-time of the present Government. “ We feel,” said the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, “ anxious to conciliate our duty with the 
interests of the Company.” This remote allusion, which of itself 
affords no ground to build a conjecture on as to the intentions 
of Ministers on this head, was the nearest approach to a men- 
tion of the subject which was, perhaps, not furthest from the 
thoughts of the persons assembled. 

The internal government of India was made the subject of self- 
commendation by the Chairman; and though one might reason- 
ably demur to going absolutely the length of saying, that ‘the 
India Company has for two centuries dispensed happiness to the 
countless inhabitants of that vast empire ;” yet it may be allowed 
—and this is much—that having committed the iniquity of ap- 
propriating by hook or by crook whatever they were tempted to 
make their own, the Company are mow proceeding in a course of 
internal administration which no friend of his species would wish 
to see interrupted. 

On principles of justice and philanthropy, the separate interests 
of this country are but as dust in the balance weighed against the 
interests of India. Whatever, therefore, may be the detriment 
wrought by what remains of the Company's commercial monopoly, 
he who considers, on the one hand, the hundred millions over 
whom the Chairman boasted that the Company's sway extended, 
and whose absolute weal or wo is at stake,—and, on the other, 
measures the interest of the thousands at home whose penny or 
shilling in the pound will be lost or gained by this or that arrange- 
ment,—will think it of mighty little importance to the general ac- 
count of human happiness, whether the Company lose or retain 
their monopoly, so that the spirit of the Indian government con- 
tinue the same. It is a worthy rule of judging that would decide 
upon measures affecting the welfare of a nation in the East solely 
by reference to the tea-chests of a people in the West! 

The Company's empire is positively the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in history. ‘*‘ The United Company of Merchants,” as the 
new President of the Board of Control said, ‘‘ are sovereigns of 
one of the most extensive provinces in the world.” But however 
curious may be the growth of this mustard-seed, which, like the 
vine in the old Medish king's dream, has overgrown an empire, it 
is much more interesting to dwell on its present state, and to look 
forward to the future. It is a never-to-be-forgotten fact, that under 
the Company’s auspices, European civilization is now, for the first 
time, taking root in the East ; and that English principles and 
institutions are gradually dawning on the understanding of an 
Asiatic people, and working themselves into the frame of Asiatic 
society. For the first time within the period of authentic history, 
the Orientals have before their eyes the example of a government, 
which, however despotic, does not exist merely for itself, but makes 
a point of giving something in return for what it takes, This is a 
great stride towards political amelioration ; for, hitherto, the Asi- 
atics have been in the habit of considering government as the dispen- 
sation of an angry Providence, or as an evil like the cholera morbus 
or the plague, incident to humanity, and, like them, to be borne with 
what fortitude humanity may. An Arabian proverb enumerates 
three inflictions as irresistible and inevitable,—Time, the Sultan, and 
Fire. The Persians liken their “ God upon earth and brother of 
the Sun” to a burning fire; whilst the favourite image of the 
Turks presents the head of government-—“ the master of human 
blood”—in the shape of an unmuzzled lion. The form under 
which the Company is said to visit the imagination of its subjects, 
is that of an ancient lady—an improvement certainly on the fire 
and the lion, And what must serve to impress this image on the 
minds of men, are the mildness and éonsiderateness o1 her deal- 
ings with her people, as compared with the unceremonious proceed- 
ings of native despots. For we believe that our Indian Government 
in its transactions with its subjects is as considerate and upright, 
as in those with its neighbour despots it has shown itself harsh and 
unscrupulous. The fame of this peculiarity has gone abroad into the 
neighbouring states, if we may believe our countrymen ; who tell us, 
that whilst the Shah, for example, has evinced a jealousy of our 
cuckoo-like mode of insinuating ourselves into empires, the better 
informed among his subjects have privily hinted that they should 
not be displeased to see the British serve the Shah as they have 
served the native powers of India. The Persians would be glad 


to compound, by the sacrifice of one half of their property, for a 
secure enjoyment of the other; whereas the Shah takes more than 
his half, without concerning himself about protecting the residue. 

We had the other day a gratifying instance of the progress of 
English institutions in the East, in the actual introduction of Native 
Juries into the judicial system there. The answer of the natives to 
the invitation of the Supreme Court showed a just appreciation of 
the purposes of the institution; particularly in that part where 
they desire that the practice of associating Europeans with them 
in this duty may be discontinued, as soon as they are qualified to 
sit alone. Whatever in a well-regulated commonwealth may be 
the value of the institution of juries as compared with that of sole, 
responsible judges, there can be no doubt that, in the case of India, 
as in that of every country which wants to be civilized, the first is 
much to be preferred. It diffuses a knowledge of the principles 
of justice, and accustoms the people to interest themselves in the 
administration of it, and to look upon themselves in some measure 
as its guardians. The purposes of justice might have been secured 
perhaps as well by judges without juries ; but the purposes of civi- 
lization would not have been so well answered. Should any con- 
vulsion hereafter overthrow the English domination, the natives 
will have gained light enough under it to maintain at least a better 
order of things than has usually prevailed in the Kast. 

EpmunpD Burks, in one of his declamations against the Indian 
Government, made it a topic of vituperation, that the English had 
executed no great works of public utility. All former conquerors 
of India had left behind some monuments—aqueducts or reser- 
voirs—to attest their public spirit and munificence; but “ were 
the English to be swept out of India to-morrow, nothing would 
remain to show that the country had been occupied by anything 
better than the ouran-outang or the tiger.” 

A nation which can find employment for all hands in multi- 
plying the necessaries and comforts of life, is not in a condition to 
erect stupendous monuments even at home, much less abroad. 
But what will remain to intimate the character of these once 
rulers of India, after they have had their day, in the shape of 
ideas, principles, and practices, is more than enough to exempt 
them from the apprehension of being ever suspected of having 
worn tails or talons. Of all the Western nations, who, in the me- 
mory of man, have planted colonies or held dominions in Asia, 
the British are the only people who have been at any pains to as- 
similate the condition of the Asiatics to their own. “It has been 
truly said,” observed Mr. Peet at the dinner, “ that in India there 
is an established system of laws, calculated to protect the weak 
from the strong, and to preserve to honesty the fruits of industry, 





MR. O’CONNELL AND THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Tue Morning Chronicle has just made the grand discovery, that 
Mr. O'ConNnELL's representations of the condition of England are 
“‘ not in the least like the truth ;” and the Standard, charmed with 
so uncommon an instance of ingenuousness in a Whig journal, is 
shouting out a miracle! Our only surprise, on the contrary, is that 
for five good years the Chronicle has failed to observe to its readers, 
that Mr. O’ConneELL is in the habit of amusing the prejudices of 
his hearers with what we shall call, for the sake of civility, the 
grossest misrepresentations. There is, indeed, no orator of the 
day, or of any other day with which we are acquainted, who is so 
inventive in the province of fact. About three years ago, he de- 
liberately declared, in one of his speeches, that the navy of Eng- 
land was no more, and that an American cock-boat would sweep 
our proudest fleets from the seas. In those days the Chronicle had 
not begun to consider how like the truth the learned gentleman's 
declamations might be. Mr. O’ConnE LL is now delighting in the 
ancient Irish reproach to which we lately referred. He vows that 
England is called ‘* mane baste” by the whole world. She looks 
well, he admits; but to employ the jockey’s elegant illustration, 
“ though seeming as sound as a bell, she is as rotten as a pear.” 
‘* Her busy streets, her crowded marts, her gorgeous luxury, her 
apparent power, are found but a hectic resembling health—a 
seeming wealth, and a gambling industry.” 

Two years ago, we remarked (in the Aé/as) on the folly and mis- 
chief of indulging in this kind of rhodomontade. The power of 
England is impaired by the dissension of Ireland; she loses the 
use of her left arm, but with her right alone she is more than a 
match for any nation in the world; and her very strength renders 
her injustice to Ireland the more shameful. We can well afford 
to be just; we can admit the Catholics to an equal participation in 
all advantages, and maintain whatever state of things is agreeable 
to us in despite of them, should the improbable dispute ever arise. 
Instead of amusing himself with disparaging the strength of Eng- 
land, it is Mr. O°;ConNELL's obvious policy to admit it to its fullest 
extent, and to make the abundance of power an argument for the 
safety of concession. 





LEAR—SHAKSPEARE MURDERED BY NAHUM TATE, 
COVENT GARDEN AIDING AND ABETTING. 
Ir is high time to have done playing SHaKsPEARE, and to leave 
him to the fire-side, where none isso welcome. We do not mean 
that he has grown unfit for the stage, but that the stage has grown 
unfit forhim. There is Lear, which was murdered the other night, 
for the hundredth time, at Covent Garden—except some obsolete 
terms, which would be advantageously, if skilfully, changed—some 
incidents, meet for the eyes of our ancestors but not for ours, 





which are advantageously omitted—and some strokes of character 
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in the Fool and Mad Tom, which, from change of manners, are not 
now obvious to the understanding —the whole of Lear is as fresh and 
intelligible as a story from Bow Street in the Times of yesterday. 
How happens it, then, that a combination of moving forces, the 
strongest that can be brought to act upon man’s heart, moves the 
audience no more than the sermon which sends them to sleep? 
And that too, when Lear is represented by a performer who acts 
admirably well up to Ais conception of the part, though we think it 
* an erroneous one; and Edgar is personated by one whose con- 
jectural performance half realizes a character of which the mendi- 
cant population now supplies no example! It would lead us into 
an inquiry too long to enumerate the causes that cooperate to 
produce the poverty of interest and of effect with which the stage 
performance on this occasion is stricken, We may mention one. 

The directors of theatrical manceuvres persist, in defiance of 
objurgations repeated from generation to generation, in upholding 
the abomination of Nanum Tarez, who first made the stage to sin; 
—an offence which the audacious botcher has repented these hun- 
dred years, doomed by righteous Minos to sweep with his tongue 
the dust out of the path, by that Elysian stream, where the poet 
takes his evening walk and thinks—if souls immortal ever look 
back to earth—on his native Avon. Hear this and tremble, ye who 
follow this son of Nebat to do evil; for Tar has, by way of aux- 
iliary lickers, all the players who ever adopted his abomination. 
We are not speaking as zealots for SHAKSPEARE, nor even from 
a sense of the wretchedness of the interpolations, or the heinous- 
ness of thus violating the integrity of a noble monument of genius. 
We speak simply from a feeling of the effect of these changes and 
additions on the audience. The whole interwoven episode of Hdgar 
and Cordelia is absolutely so much cold water thrown in the 
face of the house ;—they sadden and shiver under it. This Tatrs- 
begotten courtship—if the Bard had judged it right that they 
should be lovers, Ae would have made them love after another 
fashion—is throughout, and in the rescue scene particularly, odious 
beyond measure. Intervening in the midst of Lear's distresses, 
and being what it is, not even the ever welcome presence and gra- 
cious demeanour of CHarLES KEMBLE can reconcile one to so 
foul an interruption—* O, my tumultuous blood! By all my trem- 
bling veins!"—This Nanuvum's blood, we'll vouch it, ever went 
as soberly as an old egg-wife jogging to market. And then, 
*O torture!” at the end of every speech, to remind the audience 
it is but acounterfeit. How different from this was SHAKSPEARE'S 
Edgar's ‘* aside !"— 

‘« My tears begin to take his part so much, 
They’ll mar my counterfeiting.” 
And then—“ Come to my arms thou ever best of men !”"—How 
now, Cordelia ?—What, the gentle Cordelia! SuHAKspEARE had 
a peculiarity without parallel in the history of letters—he cared no 
more about his immortal works, after they had served their turn, 
than he did about his cast-off clothes,—he left the one to the play- 
ers, and the other to servants or beggars. But this abuse of Cor- 
delia—worse than what even Tate's own Edmund meditates—must 
have discomposed his indifference, in like manner as Lord Exein’s 
spoliation of the Parthenon discomposed even the phlegmatic 
Turk. Had Nauvum applied to SHAKsPEARE for leave to alter 
Lear, as Drvpen did to the bard of Paradise, before he traduced 
the “ State of Innocence,” we doubt not he would have got a much 
more gracious assent than—‘“ Ay, you may tag my verses, if you 
please.” But we think, if Nasuum had proceeded to hint his pro- 
posed improvements on Cordelia, the bard would have demurred :— 
** Odsboddikins, man, you must not meddle with my little Cordelia.” 

As for the change in the catastrophe—the substitution of ex- 
planations, and recognitions, and how d'ye-does, for poor Lear's 
random speeches—of marriage for death, and of a snug retreat in 
the country, for the only possible place of repose—the grave,—we 
know of no instance of such a wresting and wrenching the course 
of your feelings, unless it be in Waverley, where, after you 
have been melted almost to dissolution by the adversities of one of 
the parties, you are suddenly invited to the wedding-dinner of an- 
other, bid to wipe your eyes, and listen to the stale old joke of 
the Blessed Bear. 

Tare’s last scene of explanation goes off like a train of damp 
gunpowder ;—your patience is out long before matters are wound 
up. First this person is introduced—then that; now this is ex- 
plained—then that. If you are ignorant of the effect of all this, 
gentlemen, we can assure you, that after the climax of interest has 
been reached, you cannot too soon bid the curtain drop. It is sur- 
prising how rapidly the quicksilver falls between this and the final 
close ;—it was down at zero the other night before the scene was 
half over. Whereas, in SHAKsPEARE, how swiftly do the woes of 
Lear hasten to the only close they admit of! 

What a truculent farce, again, is that of the assassins in the 
Botcher's Lear! SHAxkspEARE has been censured for ignorance of 
the laws of the drama; but here the tables are turned with a ven- 
geance ; and the improver has brought before the eyes of the au- 
dience what the half-educated poet had judiciously removed.—* I 
killed the slave that was a-hanging thee—Did I not fellow ?»— 
All this ¢edls in relation, but is cold work in action. We are sur- 
prised that Kran should, for his own sake, have allowed them 
to abandon the original catastrophe, and thus submit to lose a 
passage in which he attected the house almost with asense of suifc- 
cation:— 

«© Pray you, undo this button: Thank you, sir.”— : 

Many years ago, Terry deserved by his performance of Lear 

on the Edinburgh stage, the encomiums of Sir Watrer Scort ; 





ra 


who commended him especially for the nice discrimination with 
which he had expressed the different stages of madness, from the 
incipient aberrations of the intellect to confirmed lunacy. This 
gradual overthrow of the reason is one of the finest things in the 
drama ; but in the play as it has been compounded by Tarz, this 
masterly piece of delineation is mangled and marred. We can hardly, 
therefore, with justice complain of Kzan, for not making visible 
those intermediate shades of madness which the doggrel psalmo- 
dist had already obliterated. The initiatory stage is at the end of 
the first act; but the scene which discloses reason tottering 
on her seat, and which is one of the most striking in the play, 
is omitted. It is that where the Fool teases Lear with idle 
questions, which the poor old King answers so submissively, 
whilst yet labouring under the first effects of the shock that has just 
fallen on him. We have always thought, that to a performer—like 
KemMBLE, for example—this one scene representing Lear dis- 
tracted between his own thoughts and the Fool's questions, would 
afford room for a display of unrivalled acting. 


Fool. Can’st tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither; but I can tell why a snail has a house, 
Lear, Why? 


Fool. Why, to put his head in; not to give it away to his daughters, 
and leave his horns without a case. 

Lear. Iwill forget my nature—so kind a father !—Be my horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about’em. The reason why the seven stars 
are no more than seven stars, is a good reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight? 

Fool. Yes, indeed; thou wouldest make a good fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce !—monster ingratitude ! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I’d have thee beaten for being old 
before thy time. 


Lear. How’s that ? 

Fool. Thou shouldest not have been old, before thou had’st been wise. 

Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad—sweet heaven! Keep me in 
temper; I would not be mad! 

Why we should be deprived of this, and of the effect which the 
wild mirth of the Fool is calculated to add to the scenes of Lear's 
madness and Edgar's pretended lunacy, it is not easy to say, since 
Fawcett—if he were nore simple and rather less caustic—would 
be as good a Fool as CHartes KEMBLE is a Bedlamite. 

Were it worth while to complain of inaccuracies—whether the 
result of carelessness or forgetfulness—there is abundant cause to 
complain of Kean. But in a whole piece, botched, disfigured, 
maimed, and distorted from end to end, we have no heart to en 
deavour to redress the grievance of minor improvements. If we 
have so long tolerated the wholesale cuttings up of Tarts, the 
botcher, it ill becomes us to find fault with the minor clippings of 
Kean, the actor. 





BRAHAM. 
Surety Fate has decreed immortality to Mr. BRanam. If we 
have any powers of computation, this gentleman must be but 
a few years younger than ourselves, and consequently by this time 
a sexagenarian ; yet he comes out every fresh season, renewing 
his strength like the eagles of holy writ. The general rule for 
choosing instruments is, to take a pianoforte new, a violin old, a 
voice at its meridian; but Branam must be excepted to this— 
his pipe is sweetest in a green old age. In our memory he has 
sung more lustily, but never better than now. Years have im- 
proved him—the boisterousness of his former delivery is softened, 
the luxuriousness of his ornament pruned. He sang his old 
airs as Henry Bertram in Guy Mannering, at Drury Lane on 
Tuesday, with as much animation as ever. We are no lovers of 
theatrical singing generally,-but we can better pardon the popular 
style (as it is called) in the English than in the Foreign opera. If 
this gentleman continues to sing as he has done since his return to 


Drury Lane, it may be truly said that he has corrected much 
youthful extravagance. 





THE CUFF AND THE KISS. 

Wuen we last week tendered a few observations upon Roulade, 
we only offered our own poor notions of the punishment due to 
such an offence ; but.we think the sentiments of a great composer 
on the same subject, which are apropos of flourish, will come 
with an authority from which there can be no appeal. Although, 
in the case we are about to relate, the delinquent was an instru- 
mentalist—a young man in the young days of art, which renders 
his crime venial—the lesson it conveys is equally applicable to 
singers, and is indeed now only called for in that branch of the 
profession. One evening that the celebrated Jomexui directed 
the orchestra of the Opera at Naples or Rome, (we write from 
memory), it was the good fortune of a young tenor-player, who was 
extremely clever, but vain, to sit near that Maestro. He thought 
that Providence had given him the opportunity of delighting the 
great JoMELLI,with such a display of execution as the composer had 
never before heard. ‘*How highly-gifted he'll think me!" thought our 
young viola-player. Repressing his rapture, he waited impatiently 
for the first pause in the music, then with trembling eagerness let 
fly a rocket of notes. Turning up his eyes to see the ecstacy of 
JOMELLI,. what was his astonishment at receiving a rather con- 
siderable thump on the face from that composer! As soon as he 
got home, he began to muse upon the cause of such an effect ; and 
like a clever and candid young man, came to this conclusion— 
that ifthe composer had wanted the notes he would have written 
them. The viola-player afterwards became celebrated ; and in his 
advanced years used to say, that Jometui had given him the best 
music lesson that he ever had in his life. 
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As an appendage to this anecdote, let us give another specimen 
of foreign enthusiasm, in praise of those who do well. Drago- 
NETT! lived for a long time in Vienna, and was there acquainted 
with BeetHoven. The latter was at that time in his prime as a 
pianoforte-player, and then wrote many of his delightful sonatas. 
BrETHOVEN was on an occasion at the residence of a German 
prince, and had in his pocket the MS. of a sonata, with an ac- 
companiment for violoncello obligato. This it was proposed to 
try over, but unfortunately there was no violoncello-player. 
Draconetti, however, who is no flincher from passages, was 
there with his double bass. They sat down to play it: the Italian, 
who played at sight, said afterwards, ** I must look close—the 
Germans write the difficult? of hell—there was a forest of notes.” 
The naive bad English we attempt imperfectly. However, the 
sonata was played, the princess turning over the leaves for 
one of the performers. As soon as it was_ over, BEETHOVEN 
started from his seat, ran to DRAGONETTI in an ecstacy, embraced 
and kissed him—wholly regardless of what the prince or princess 
might think of so rampant a procedure. DraGonetti grumbled 
something about BEETHOVEN nearly breaking his bass, with kiss- 
ing him in such a violent manner. 

These two anecdotes place the false skill which is shown in a 
performer executing more than is set down, and the true skill 
shown in mastering the difficulties before him, in a useful point 
of view. 





THAT KEYS INFLUENCE MUSICAL THINKING. 
A NUT FOR THE METAPHYSICIANS. 


No one there is who knows music, but will allow that it is easier 
to be tender in Ab than in D ; and of consequence, that it is as 
hard to attain a respectable degree of ferocity in the first, as it 
is easy in the last. Why difference of pitch, which seems to have 
nothing to do with musical thought, should influence it, is a pro- 
blem hard of solution. In proportion as you gain sharps or flats 
at the signature of your composition, you take a more stimulating 
mental dram to provoke ideas. It is the hardest thing in the 
world to write a good thing in the key of C. What seems a fair 
production in the key of F sharp, will sound commonplace in that 
of C. We cannot well accompany the Devil in any key but F 
sharp minor. Witches and other such as JOHNSON used to 
rhyme upon the word, may do well with B minor. A distracted 
lady takes naturally to C minor, a lover to Ab or Eb major, 
an army of soldiers have D major, priests become F, and a 
ghost must speak in D mincr, though on this point Giuck, 
Mozart, and Rossini, differ. The phantasm which appears 
in Semiramide, addresses his late but still substantial spouse in F 
minor. Rossint has kept the shade of Ninus so long on the 
stage, that we grow familiar with it, and feel inclined to ask it 
to supper—for the sake of a little news of the other world. But 
this is not to our purpose. The question why certain keys best 
usher in the visits of supernatural beings, seems to us thus sa- 
tisfactorily answered—that those keys are seldom heard in the 
orchestra, and therefore when used convey an emotion of solem- 
nity to the mind. If they were common, they would no more sur- 
prise us when heard, than it would to meet our friend walking 
arm in arm with a friend in Bond-street, such being his every-day 
practice. Still the difficulty of discovering the cause, why a com- 
poser, who being equally familiar with all the keys, should more 
readily discover a melody with four or five flats or sharps under 
his fingers, than none—remains the same—with that additionally 
puzzling fact, that a key sometimes invests a commonplace with 
beauty. It may be supposed that we assume something in this 
statement ; but we appeal to all those who do compose, or have 
composed, for the contirmation of what appears a mere hypothesis 
to the uninitiated. The Harmonicon, ina late criticism upon a cer- 
tain song, remarked that it was much indebted to its key A b ; and 
this true observation suggested some doubts, which we shall feel 
happy if M. Suprz’s new musical language help to clear up. 








AMERICAN MANNERS. 


WE proceed with our specimens of the Yankee, Portland journal. 

In our last notice we showed the Editor's strange opinion that 
persons living in London had the choice of walking in star-lit 
labyrinths, shady lanes, or wildernesses, if their contemplative 
turns of mind led them to prefer such promenades to Hyde Park 
or Kensington Gardens. In a paper beiore us we find him making 
a representation, in our judgment, about as accurate; but it is 
rather to be numbered among the vulgar errors than with the ori- 
ginal hallucinations, such as the rural promenades of Westminster. 


“‘ The fact is, that the nobility of England, we might say of nearly all 


Europe, do degenerate every year, in consequence of that pride of birth 
which keeps them from refreshing their stock by intermarriage with 
newer shape and braver blood. Unlike the nobility of the Kast—of Persia 
for example, where the nobles are distinguished from the great body of 
the people, by the better characteristics of their Georgian or Circassian 
mothers, and where the king himself is almost always of the stranger 
blood by the female side—such persons having the power to pick and 
choose {rom the beauty and glory of wholeempires for intermarriage ; un- 
like the nobility of the barbarian hordes of the desert, where they breed 
their chiefs with buta little less care than they do their horses, or the 
head men of the Sandwich Isles, who appear to be distinguished by their 
superior form and superior worth, from the great mass of the multitude : 
—Unlike these, the nobility of the British empire appear to be altogether 
of one family. They have bred together and coupled together so long 
and so lazily, that, instead of being characterized by a loftier look, a 
prouder stature, a superior intellect, or a handsomer shape, they are de- 
cidedly inferior to the average of the common people.” 





The nobility of England, taken in a body, and considered merely 
in an animal point of view, is the finest class of men in this coun- 
try ; and it would be odd indeed if it were not so, for they possess 
every physical advantage. As for the theory of intermarriages, it 
is sound in itself, but inapplicable to our aristocracy, whose breed 
is frequently crossed through the causation of mortgages. The 
spendthrift fells the oaks, and covers thé land with parchment ; but 
he improves the flesh of his race with a plebeian alliance, carrying 
with it the convenience of a plum. Setting reasoning on the mat- 
ter aside, look at the House of Lords, and remark the longevity 
of its members. There must be some cause for their attaining 
such years, independent of the ‘paternal desire to vex their heirs 
by keeping them out of their titles and estates. The later the ge- 
nerations generally, the finer the men. For mere animal perfec- 
tion, nothing indeed can be better than the mode of life of the 
young men of fashion of the present day. Hunting, shooting, all 
sorts of out-of-door exercise, and moderation in wine. They all, 
too, have heard of Paris on Diet, and have some idea of how a 
man should administer the affairs of the stomach department. Jn- 
deed, it is the custom of many of our noble youngsters to carry 
their care of themselves to an absurd degree of nicety, and they 
live almost on the system of men in training for a boxing-match. 
The bodies, however, thrive on this plan; and the reproach of 
EPAMINONDAS to a large army, is often alone applicable to the 
individuals, “* A fine beast, but wanting a head!” 

So much for the alleged degeneracy of the English nobility. 

We shall now present to the English reader a feature of Ameri- 
can journalism which must strike him as not a little extraordi- 
nary. We prefer taking the examples from the paper of Mr. 
NEAL, because that gentleman's residence in England, and ob- 
servation of better manners in the conduct of the press, may rea- 
sonably be supposed to have softened down in some degree the 
asperities which the custom of his craft would licence in him. 

Mr. Neat had been attacked, certainly very absurdly and un- 
justly, for disparaging his country. He thus first exalts himself 
in his defence, which we particularly recommend to the attention 
of Mr. BLackwoop ; and then proceeds to belabour his adversary, 
in a fashion which, to an English eye, looks strange indeed in print :— 

‘* While we were in England, where we were doing all that we possibly 
could for the encouragement of our native Literature, and more than any 
other American ever did, or could do there; and while we were turning 
the batteries of Blackwood on two or three other journals, which had not 
been very favourable to our country, upon the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, 
and a multitude more, which had been in the habit of abusing her and 
her institutions, and every thing American, for years and years—till we 
had silenced them all—till not even a British newspaper would dare to re- 
peat a lie, or coin a lie about America—at this very time we could hardly 
open a paper from this side of the water, without finding some foolish or 
wicked story about ourselves in it. And (referring to a brother editor) 
what did this friend of ours do ?—He suffered these very slanders to be re- 
peated every day in the year, and almost every hour in the day, without 
speaking a word in our behalf, when he had the means of refutation 
lying by him in his desk. Nor did he ever depart from this friendly 
course till the current of public opinion had begun to set the other way 
—till there was no longer any risk in telling the truth—and he had a boy 
to consign to us over the water. Who can blame us if we feel these 
things—and who is there to wonder if we speak of them with severity. 
We know well what we have done for our country, and we believe that 
there is not another man alive, who either could or would have done 


what we did, or persevered as we did, under so much bitter and cruel 
misrepresentation.” ~ 


The friend, it seems, received that current monosyllable the 
lie— ° 

“* And how did he behave on hearing the lie given thus publicly to his 
editorial asseveration. How !—why just as Mr. Noah, of the Advocate 
has now done (though with Mr. Noah we did not go so far—he never 
made it necessary ; to the best of our knowledge and belief, he has always 
behaved like a gentleman in the matter, though we must say rather too 
much like a newspaper gentleman—repeating tough stories, without in- 
quiring into their truth). Hecame out in the same Literary Gazette, 
and the paragraph was either made by Mr. Theophilus Parsons alone, or 
by him with the help of one Mr. Carter—a greater blockhead if possible, 
though not perhaps a greater boy—and said what ?—Why even what Mr, 
Noah says—that since Mr. Neal had denied the charge, he would believe 
him. The puppy—why had he not the manhood to confess the truth ? 
At the yery time we speak of, while we were engaged literally in fighting 
the battles of our country abroad, not by flattery nor puffery, but by the 
plain truth, forced into every* channel of literature in Great Britain, we 
met with papers continually from this side of the water, which were 
intended or at least calculated, if anything could be, to defeat our 
usefulness there, and to make us indeed the enemy of our country. 
Take one example. Our friend. Mr. John Miller, then of Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, put into our hands one day a paper, published at Boston, in 
which the editor himself (Mr. Theophilus Parsons, a son of the late re= 
spectable Judge Parsons) had the vulgar audacity to say in a silly review 
of Randolph, that we had denied the authorship of that work, and that he 
‘understood we had been much beaten at Baltimore. He lied, and we 
told him so therefore in Blackwood. We had never denied the authorship 
—we had even avowed the offensive opinions that procured the challenge 
from Mr. P.— in our correspondence with him. We knew moreover, as 
to what he said of the beating, that he had never understood any such 
thing, and that he knew us much too well ever to credit such a story if 
it were told him; and so we gave him the lie there,—also, in Blackwood. 
But what could induce him, the editor of a respectable paper, and the 
son of a respectable man, fo utter such a deliberate and sneaking falsehood ? 
We suffered it all to pass, however, without a word of remark—without 
giving ourselves the trouble to reply, except in one particular case; and 
then we did so ina letter to our friend Buckingham, of the Galaxy, 
wherein we gave him a particular account of our whole proceedings with 
regard tothis country, of how we had got possession of Blackwood—the 
cleverest and boldest paper of the age—though sometimes unprincipled, 
and sometimes puppyish—a paper though, in which we were allowed to 
say more in favour of America, than would have been permitted by any 
other journal of Europe.” 


In another number, Mr, NEA has a regular set-to with a whole 
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ring of journals ; and he conducts his controversy in the following 
pleasing manner :— 
‘*NewBuryYporT HERALD, 
* He thinks he’s thinking.’ 

‘** This little gentleman, whom we never heard of before, is at us, like a 
cock at a gooseberry ; and if we had nothing better to do, and a pair of old 
gloves lying by us, we should probably take him across our editorial knee, 
and spank him into good manners ; but having other fish to fry just now, 
we mean to let him off with a fillip or two, which it is to be hoped may not 
spatter his brains about over the walls of a baby-house, or the dirt-pie of some 
playfellow. 

“‘Fillip 1. The little wretch we speak of had been exchanging, as he 
called it, with our Yankee (robbing us, therefore, in the teeth of the old 
saw) till one day, he thought proper to put forth a very murderous para- 
graph about ourself,—which, lest it might come to our knowledge and 
get him a cuff or two in sport, led him to forget to send that particular 
paper.” 

He has a still more animated engagement with the Editor of a 
New York journal :— 

““ We should leave Mr. Seth Paine for ever; but for one remark of his, 
for which he deserves to be soundly horsewhipped, and for which if he had 
been here at the time we read it, we should have pulled his nose, without 
ceremony, though we might have found it souped for the interview, or too 
sore to be touched. He says that he has ‘reason to think that we have 
many times received the castigation of a cowskin.’ 

“To which, we reply, ina way that we hope may not be misunderstood. 
—Thus—You lie Mr. Seth Paine. You are a deliberate, sneaking, das- 
tardly liar—we hope that is plain English enough to be understood by you. 
Neither you nor any other man that walks the earth ever had or ever shall 
have reason to believe any such thing. We are now thirty-four, and since 
we were fourteen, we have never been insulted by word, or look, or ges- 
ture, without flogging the offender on the spot. We have horse-whipped 
others and may have to horse-whip more ; but we were never touched by 
a whip, ora cane, or a cowskin, since we were a child.” 

More of the same sort :— 

‘* We have said nothing about the allusion (in the New England Galaxy) 
to our boldness and valour, under an idea that whoever may have written 
the rest of the article, the proprietor of the Galaxy had nothing to do 
with that paragraph. He has not forgotten, we hope—if he has, he ought 
to be reminded of the day, when we protected him in his own office, from 
being soundly cuffed by afourth rate English actor, who had come for 
the avowed purpose.” 

**Boston Courier, 

“The Editor of this paper, who won’t hold still to have his head combed, 
even with a small-tooth comb* ; and who, though hardly free, has had the 
courage to undertake a wife and a daily paper at the same time, is already 
above borrowing advice, or accepting favours. He will insist on blowing 
his own nose with his own finger and thumb ; and we like him the better 

or it.” 

* “Were it his father now, with his head in our lap, and we combing it with a 
three-legged stool, we should not be astonished at his kicking and squalling.” 

Good Lord! these be manners. Again, of 

““Mr. Epwarp C. Pinkney, ‘ of Baltimore.’ 

“Really we are afraid this interesting young gentleman will come to 
the gallows, or to some other untimely end, before long—he would in our 
community, before a twelve-month is over.” 

If there is an amusing outrageousness in what we have quoted 
(all lying within the space of five numbers), there is also an equally 
amusing self-complacency in what we now cite :— 

‘While we were in England, a fellow in Boston, a Mr. Frost, had the 
tmpudence to send us out a book, entitled ‘The First Class Book,’ if we 
remember rightly, published by himself, and purporting to be made up 
for the use of schools from our American writers. We opened it of course 
with a flutter at the heart, fully expecting to find—at least every other 
page, alive and glowing with the gathered vivacity, beauty, and strength of 
ourimmortal works—fragrant with the very otto of our brain. And yet, 
after all—would you believe it! not a word, not asingle word, either in 
prose or poetry was there in the whole book which we had either a right 
to—or a disposition to lay claim to ;—not a single word to show that such 
a writer as ourself had lived (another might say flourished) in America— 
or any where else. 

“Again, a youth of our country, who happened to be in England while 
we were there, and whowas leftin pawnone night, by a particular friend 
of his for a glass of brandy, which both of them together had not cash 
enough to pay for, nor credit enough to get on tick—wrote a paper for 
the London Magazine—in which paper, the said gentleman, who was left 
in pawn at the tup of a public house, gave a full and particular account of 
every dramatic attempt ; every smothered farce and still-born tragedy, 
that was ever thought of in this country—except our own, our dear, dear, 
Otho. We’ll never forgive him—by gosh !—never. 

** But the half is not told yet. We have a particular friend in America, 
a great admirer of ours, who, not many years ago, published a school- 
book (another First Class Book, for aughtiave know) and gave in it two or 
three pretty fair specimens of our poetry (a line or two of which healtered 
and improved—which is saying a good deal.) But, having to publish a 
work the other day, under the title of the National Reader, his heart 
failed him ; we were under the ban of the literary brotherhood of America, 
and he published the work without borrowing a paragraph, not so much 
as a single paragraph out of all our works; though he had borrowed 
largely from the talk of a score of boys who had never thought an original 
thought in their lives, and must have caught their breaths when they 
saw their names in the National Reader. But we’ll be revenged; for we 
have an idea that leaving us out of a work of this kind is a good deal like 
that of leaving out the part of Hamlet—by particular desire—from the 
tragedy of the Prince of Denmark. 

“TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

“* We advise our subscribers to buy a portfolio for the Yankee, or to make 
something of the sort for themselves, out of two pieces of paste board, or 
thin board, with straps over the back, or a bit of cloth, nailedso as to secure 
the two covers. Our Yankees are worth it, and they will find it so, as we 
pursue our way. There is no knowing how long we may choose to be a 
slave; and if we stop, they will wish they had taken our advice, for 
they'll never get such another paper. We don’t say this to make them buy 
two copies a piece; for we have no interest in the matter, and our pub- 
lisher has but few to spare now; and the few that he has, he will not have 
long.’’ 

We now take leave of the Editor of the Yankee, regretting that he 
has not endeavoured to introduce into the management of the 
American press, those courtesies and forbearances of modesty and 
decency which he must have observed to prevail generally in our own, 
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ANTHOLOGY OF BRITISH POETS FOR 1829. 


We have been slow to acknowledge the contributions which taste 
and genius have lately made to our means of delectation at this 
ungenial season; because, to enjoy them aright and appreciate 
them justly, demand a leisurely perusal and a thoughtful examina- 
tion. They are agrémens that should be husbanded for November 
nights, not hastily turned over and cast away half rifled. The 
beauty of everything that has beauty will thus have time to leave 
its impression; and among a variety of odours, each particular 
one may be nicely discriminated. All parties gain—the reader in 
pleasure, the poet in estimation, and the critic in candour. We 
might otherwise have joined in the sweeping sentence of medi- 
ocrity with which the idle and the undiscerning are wont to cover 
their own want of discrimination. As it is, these volumes appear 
to us creditable to the taste and cultivation of the country. There 
is not in them the hand of a poet of the first class; but what 
fabled Augustan age of Britain could have produced so long a 
series of Anthologies replete with feeling, taste, and beauty both 
of sentiment and language ? 

Time was when never a month passed without being signalized 
by a new work of Worpswortn, Scott, Byron, CRABBE, Camp- 
BELL, Moors, SHELLEY, orSoutHey. Of this immortal band, 
two are gone to their home; the genius ofa third has been diverted 
into a new path; and the rest are either silent, or strike the lyre 
with a listless, indifferent hand. To this great race of bards has 
succeeded a numerous generation, who, to their predecessors, are 
as rills to the mighty parent stream: but their waters, though 
scanty, are clear, and their banks are enamelled with flowers, ; The 
extraordinary tide has retired, but the water-mark remains higher 
than at any former period: the standard of poetical merit is 
raised, and a better poetical taste universally diffused. The 
meanest production which these sumptuous volumes contain, 
would be a gem—a star in the pages of that Haytey who once 
swayed the sceptre of Parnassus in these realms. 

Our annual collections, moreover, merit consideration on a 
ground independent of their intrinsic value. Be their quantum of 
talent what it may, they are the channels through which the main 
current of British poesy flows at present, and the flood is deepening 
and broadening every year. It is not therefore to a set of boudoir 
and drawing-room ornaments that we invite the reader's attention ; 
—they present the main part of the conceptions, thoughts, and 
dreams of the poetically inspired among us during the past year. 
As every volume, with its own peculiar additions, presents many 
names common to all, a separate notice of each would beget dis- 
traction and repetition. Our division therefore shall be one of 
Authors, not of Annuals, which are only repositories ; and, yielding 
precedence to age, we shall begin with him who beguiled our 
grandmothers of their tears. 

Henry Mackenzie. “ Recantation”’—a poem so called, in 
Friendship's Offering—is a tribute to the memory of one lost be- 
fore she was duly valued; and reminded us once of Cowper's 
lines ‘“ On receiving his mother’s portrait,” which surpass what- 
ever affectionate regret ever breathed from the lips of a son. Mac- 
KENzIE’s Amanda seems to have been to the devout author of La 
Roche, what Gispon’s “ Aunt Judith” was to the embryo his- 
torian of Rome: and these are not the only two who might have 
traced to a similar source the stream of a genius that in after years 
delighted a nation. The poem will be read with interest, for there 
are few families without their Amanda, and none without respect 
for MACKENZIE. 

Tue Errrick SHEPHERD. 

“* Her looks so gay o’er nature away, 
Frae bonny blue een sae mild an’ mellow, 
Saw naething sae sweet in nature’s array, 

Though clad in the morning’s gowden yellow.” 
God-a-mercy, old heart ! thou speakest still both cheerily and ten- 
derly. The glance of beauty can set, it seems, even the sexagenarian 
a “quaking and quavering.” It is hard to say whether the sap 
flows freest in Ettrick’s Shepherd or Ambrose’s. See “ A Song,” 
in Friendship's Offering, p. 253. The lament of a poor girl, un- 
happy in her love, at p. 415 of the same, has a true touch of the 
humble old pathetie ballad : — 

“* Now lock my chamber-door, father, 

And say you left me sleeping.”— ; 
But it is surprising what havoc a wrong word will make in a 
simple poem; it is like a false note in fine music :— 

«« A slumber deep may ease my smart, 

Or partially reprieve it.”— 

Of these words, the first two are defective in simplicity, and the 
last in propriety; and altogether they break the charm, by ob- 
truding on you the idea of the versifier. Ballads should be tried 
as carefully as a housewife rings the china or delf she would pur- 
chase, and the heart should assist the ear in the proof. The con- 
cluding lines, however, make amends :— 
~ «A quiet sleep within the grave 
Is all for which I weary.” ; 

The farewell, a few pages after, to a “ Beloved young Friend,” 
seems to identify her with the hapless lover in the ballad, and 
among some wordier stanzas has one or two lines of feeling :— 

“Oh! the last look is hard to bear 
Even of a stock or old grey stone.” ; 

It is certain, that in the parting of Burns's mantle, some strips 

have fallen to Hoge. Inthe Anniversary is a longer and more 
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ambitious poem, entitled the “‘ Carle of Invertime,” not very happy 
in its conception, which is partly allegorical, but flowing in spirited 
verse, whose measure is agreeably varied, and having many beau- 
ties characteristic of its author's seraphic imagination. As, for 
example, the guardian genius having consigned her venerable pro- 
tegée to the “grim gudeman of Invertime,” who sits at the “* gate 
of a strange countree,”— 

—— “ gave her form to the breeze away, 

That came from the realms of immortal day, 

And sang her hymns far over the same.” 

The reveries of a poet child are delightfully painted in a few 
lines of a short poem called the ‘ Minstrel Boy,” in Friendship's 
Offering. ‘ There was a time,” says the Shepherd, 

‘¢ When I, like thee, on a summer day 
Would toil at the leap, the race, the stone, 
With none to beat but myself alone ;” 
and when he “ lilted his songs,” till the self-imagined Orpheus 
verily believed the fairies peeped at him “ over the fell,” and the 
lamb ceased nibbling the sward to eye him ; 
“« That the plover came nigh with his corslet brown, 
And the moor cock showed his scarlet crown : 
That I even beheld with reverence due, 
The goss-hawk droop his pinion blue, 
And the tear in the eye of .the good curlew.” 

Mrs. Hemans is a poetess loved of all the devotional and pure 
in heart, and even of those who, without being either the one or 
the other, are not unsusceptible of such feelings. She takes her 
stand on the very confines of mortality heaven-ward; and her 
garments have caught some rays of the lustre that beams from the 
Throne. Blended with devotion, is a tenderness which, if not ma- 
ternal, one would pronounce to be purer than aught that this earth 
may own ; and in treating of her poems we feel as though treading 
on holy ground—* Procul, O procul este profani !"—The charmed 
potency of the Amulet resides chiefly in the first page, which to 
the text— 

“« Hark ! they whisper ! angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away”— 
presents a pean as angelic as its prelude. It is the welcome home 
to heaven of one who, having long survived the rest of her family, 
had at last, like the wandering dove, found rest :— 
“ Over thine orphan head 
The storm hath swept, as o’er a willow’s bough : 
Come to thy father !—it is finished now; 
Thy tears have all been shed.” 

The Literary Souvenir has an invocation to a “ Departed 
Spirit ;" but whether of parent, sister, or lover, though the last is 
probable, cannot be determined ; and every reader may apply it ac- 
cording to the tenour of his own feelings. The affectionate energy 
and the disconsolate spirit it bespeaks, recall Manfred to mind; 
and show that pure feelings are susceptible of as passionate an 
expression as the impure. 

** Thine eye’s last light was mine—the soul that shone 
Intensely, mournfully, thro’ gathering haze ;— 
Didst thou bear with thee to the shore unknown 
Nought of what lived in that long earnest gaze ? 


Hear, hear and answer me, 
* * * * * 


The grave is silent—and the far-off sky 

And the deep midnight—-silent all and lone.” 
The poetess—holy as she is—must have had Manfred’s Astarte 
in mind,—* But thou wert silent all." There is something in the 
first stanza we have cited, that would be praised, if one could find 
appropriate terms: but the heart alone can do it justice—words 
are weak. A third piece in the Literary Souvenir, to the motto, 
“© sanctissima, O purissima,” completes the triad. It is the 
“ Hymn of an Italian Girl,” and exhibits the rarest conflict of piety 
and passion that ever agitated a breast divided between a mortal 
and animmortal love. The fluctuation of feeling is beautiful. In 
one stanza, the “ Mother of Sorrows " is conjured, as having herself 
once known the “ grief, the Ive, the fear of woman's soul,” to aid 
her suppliant in quelling the excess of earthly love, which she fears 
will be made the means of chastening her heart; and in another, 
the “ Holiest” is implored to guide and save the object of that 
love :— 

“There is a wandering bark 

Bearing one from me o’er the restless wave.”— 

But as we cannot give the whole, we will not mar its beauty by 
quoting less. When the English language shall be with the dead, 
this poem, or a fragment of it, shall from the students of British 
Anthology win for Hemawns the title of the Holy Sappno. 

“Second Sight” and “Themes for Song” are poems of great 
beauty ; but the “ Music of. Yesterday” —though a ‘* theme of song” 
one would have pronounced @ prior? not ill adapted to the muse 
of Mrs. HEmans—is a failure. The recollection of a strain of 
music—even the simplest—even of a chime heard in the calm of 
a Sabbath morning, or of the tinkling of a sheep-bell on the soli- 
tary side of a breezy mountain,—comes ever fraught with the feel- 
ings, lonely, pensive, or rapturous, which the sounds and the scene 
themselves produced. They, and the sensations they create, can no 
more be said “to die—to perish,” than any pleasurable ideas 
cherished in memory—the Angel's Call for example, or the Italian 
Girl's hymn, once and but once read—can be said to die—to 
perish, The poetess has bewildered herself in vague fancies; and 
tue poem—if our obtuser senses be not impervious to its charm— 
is words, et pretereanihil, Yet one might read and pronounce it 
beautiful; but question it more closely, and you will as vainly 
endeavour to reécho a sentiment or to catch an idea, as to find 


CaroLine Bowzes. In the Anniversary is a solitary poem 
with this signature, of a kind to make the reader regret that one 
who has so much power should have used it so sparingly. It isa 
description, in some respects fanciful, of the oppression under 
which the heart labours in the sultry, sullen, stifling atmosphere 
that precedes a storm ; and of the relief afforded by the breaking 
and dispersion of the thunder-cloud. There is an awful solenffity 
contrasted with pleasant images and agreeable sensations, worthy 
of a Byronian tempest. The head-stones and tombs in the church- 
yard have a ghastly glare,—the tall tree-tops—* albeit no breeze 
was felt"—utter a ‘* shivering sound,”—a flash lights up the west« 
ern heaven—* and one long thunder-peal rolled echoing round.” 
** One long, long-echoing peal, and all was peace— ‘ 
Cool rain. drops gemmed the herbage—large and few; 
And that duil vault of lead z ‘ 
Disparting over head, 
Down beamed an eye of soft celestial blue. 
‘* And up toward the heavenly portal sprang 
A skylark, scattering off the feathery rain— 
Up from my very feet— 
And oh! how clear and sweet 
Rang through the fields of air his mounting strain.” 
Gro. Dartey, Esq. To this name we owe some funereal stanzas 
inthe Anniversary, the reading of which creates an emotion akin to 
what the sight of beauty herself, shrouded and coffined, might 
produce. ce. 
‘“* Dead Beauty’s eye is beamless all, 
Its glance as dull as hail.”— 
The sullen lip which no sweet thought eurls zow—the lily arms 
crossed on the neck of pearl—* the chaste, the careful girl !* —and 
the dead raven tresses stirred by the reckless wind—are beautifull: 
commemorated. One stroke surpasses all the rest— 
** Coffin her up, and on the pall 
Lay one white virgin plume.” 
This poem, which is called the “ Wedding Wake,” is of ver 
unequal merit, and is disfigured with some affectations. In the 
same volume, by the same hand, is a longer performance entitled 
the “* Sorrows of Hope”—it should have been called the “ Sorrows 
of Hope Deferred”—which, though somewhat inexplicable, and a 
failure on the whole, is indicative of talent. In particular there is 
a passage descriptive of the arcades, where “ range the staid deer 
and trotting fawn,” swept by a gallant train, with horn and hounds 
and one solitary huntress in the midst, which is worthy of 
Scorr :— 
** Along they flashed: I could not trace 
The clouded features of her face, 
Although I guessed it lovely fair; 
But as she passed, two rings of hair, 
Like twisted threads of matted gold, 
Behind each snowy ear were rolled 

Lup. Cotquuoun, Esq. “ The Dead "—a poem, whien should 
have been called a “* A Mocking of the Dead.” They are bid to 
unseal their eyes—to rise and look abroad on Nature : whose sights 
and sounds—the spring flowers—southern breezes—wild bird's 
early song, and tender green of the sun-lit solitudes of the wood. 
are temptingly set forth :— 

‘* What! silent still? May none 
Of these things win your praise, 
Not the smiling earth, nor the glittering sun, 

Nor the wild bird’s sweetest lays ?” 
We but half understand this. Perhaps the author himself onl 
partially felt or but half conceived what it was he would be at On. 
perhaps, if Byron had written it, we might have thought it had & 
deeper sense, and modestly imputed our defect of perception to 
another cause. 

Joun Cxare is a general contributor, but a happy one only in 
Friendship's Offering ; where are three sonnets, “ Nature,” “ the 
Wren,” and ‘‘ Spring Morning,” which paint sights and sounds 
familiar to the ‘** Peasant °—who therefore paints them well— 

** Such as the wood leaves in disorder shook 
By startled stock-dove’s hasty flapping wings,” &c. 
“ Spring Morning” is worthy of a poet of the elder day. It opens 
with the freshness of a Miltonic or a Shakspearian glimpse of 
Nature, like— 
«. . . the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill,” 

BARRY CorNWALL. The “ Temptation” would rise many de- 
grees in estimation, should oblivion ever unhappily fall on ** Faust,” 
and sparethis fragment. The merriment of Mordax is but a faint 
echo of Mephistophiles, so inimitably rendered by SHetizy ; and 
the phantom, ‘‘ round whose white neck winds a blood-red line.” 
can be none but Beatrice—“ Anon she'll shake it off.” The « In- 
| vocation to the Birds,” though not twittered from the bill of one 
is atrial enough for a merely human call. The nightingale and 
cuckoo are summoned with a pleasing and highly poetical mention 
of their attributes ; but what could lead the author to mar the 
effect of his feathery verse by an allusion to the disputes of philo- 
sophers ?—Read ARisvOPHANES once again. The “ Stanzas to 
Pasta,” though they do not bespeak a nice sense and just appre 
ciation of the character of the “ rare Italian,’ have some fine 
lines. 

SV BHC CNOU ale 6°. ithe tick 
Hast come at last and struck this heart of stone: 
And now out gushes without stint or measure 
The endless rapture— 


* 
Now, in thy voice, the mad Medea dies ;— 
Now Desdemona yields her gentle breath :— 





Sense in the eloquence of a morning dream. 





All things thou art by turns—from wrath to love, 
From the queen eagle to the vestal dove.” 
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Joun Matcoum Esq. has given us some poems of more fancy 
than feeling perhaps, but beautiful withal. The “ Spirit's Land” 
has a notion that perfect joy, without an infusion of “ sweet sor- 
row,” would not be joy ; and that a “ chastened woe” may even in 
heaven prompt the sigh, should the angelic harps haply ever stray 
on airs of earthly origin,— 

“* And, like the vision of a dream, 
Shed on the disembodied mind 
Of mortal life a dying gleam, 
And loved ones left behind.” 

The “ Ship at Sea,” presents ideas and fancies that might have 
passed through the mind of Hemans, had she allowed her imagi- 
nation to brood on the subject ; though the structure of the verse 
and style of the composition are unlike her's. 

S.C. Hatt The “ Exile’s Dream” breaks off with a desolate 
feeling which poor Robinson Crusoe must often have experienced 
in perfection, on waking on the shore of his desert island, 

— “T awoke— 
To hear the ocean’s never varied sound, 
And the wild sea-mew, wheeling round and round— 
A broken-hearted exile.” 

Is the author of “ Solitary Hours, &c.” whom a sprightly poem 
called the “*‘ Woodbine,” shows to be an authoress,—unless indeed 
it was a gownsman on the Madingley-road, who fell into the ditch in 
the daring attempt to clutch the flagrant prize—the same with the 
author of “ SolitaryWalks in Many Lands,” to whom we owe a cha- 
racteristic address to a tribe of feathered travellers in Many Lands, 
which opens like a translation from the Greek anthology ?— 

“‘ White-bosomed strangers, wandering tribes, that bring 


News to our isle.”— 


T. K. Hervey. With reference to “Carthage,” “ Cleopatra,” 
** Mount Carmel,” &c.,with the change of a word, we may apply what 
Porson said of a writer, to whom the author of these poems, when he 
wore a blue gown, was thought to bear no little resemblance,—that 
he spins the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his senti- 
ment. However, in the picture ofa girl brooding on her “ Morn- 
ing Dreams,” or still dreaming, though awake, we recognize both 
fine-spun thread and staple too :— 

“* She has been dreaming, and her thoughts are still 
On their far journey, in the land of dreams ”. . 

Rosert Soutney, Esq. We do not mean to say that no man 
has a right, who pleases, to inscribe verses to the Memory of the 
Princess CHARLOTTE ; or that it did not especially become the Lau- 
reate so to do; or that his lines are not creditable to his feelings, 
since they are highly so, and the two last more especially— 

** We mourn thee as a mother and a wife, 
And in our human nature feel the blow :”— 
But the “ fair-haired daughter of the Isles” will go down to pos- 
terity in the works of another bard, who, like her whose early 
fate he pitied, now “ sleeps well” too, and also in an early grave. 

We suppose it was in the line of his duty as Laureate, that the 
poet dedicated his poem to the Caledonian canal; which in reality 
has broken: as many charms—cut up as many old associations— 
as the very steam-boats that ply on the secluded mountam lochs 
which it has connected and made accessible to all. 

The Laureate’s Epistle to ALLAN CuNNINGHAM—bating always 
its humour, which we lament, and its anger, which does not be- 
come one on whom “ Time has laid its frore and monitory hand"— 
is so much to our taste, that we could wish, now that his imagina- 
tion must be flagging, he would, like Horace, relax the reins and 
let his Pegasus amble-in the pedestrian pace of Sermones or moral 
poems. A series of moral epistles in blank verse—which, as 
SovutuHeEy writes it, is the finest of all verse—would be a more 
grateful boon than the literary world has received since CowPEr. 
There is a peculiarity in the lines relating to Napotron and Bit- 
DERDYK, the Dutch poet, that would have made us, if they had 
come insulated and without a name, assign them to Byron. 

‘* Napoleon asked him once with cold fixed look, 
* Art thou then in the world of letters known? 
And meeting his Imperial look with eye 
As little wont to turn away before 
The face of man, the Hoilander replied, 
* At least I have cone that whereby I have 
There to be known deserved, ” 

Epistle from Abbotsford. This is an agreeable piece, written in 
the good old measure of Pope—which, when written freely as 
Drypen and as Byron wrote it, and as the author of this epistle 
writes, prefers a claim to priority of merit, which may compete 
with the best. We are sorry to find it in so little odour with the 
present generation of poets; for, except this epistle, we do not 
recollect a single specimen worth mentioning in the volumes before 
us. The poem in question has an extrinsic interest derived from 
the subject, and from the fact which is apparent, of its being 
written by one intimate in the circle of which it treats :— 

‘* High streaming in the breeze that sweeps their shade, 
When the kind Bard's at home, his flag’s displayed ; 
And by and o’er it, dearer far to you, 

A vapour grey, slow curling into blue, 

Token and pledge of well replenished board, 
‘When from the topmost tower of Abbotsford, 
Hammer and bell their airy voices mix, 

To speak and welcome the approach of six. 
Far leaps that echo bland o’er holt and hill— 


The Bard himself, ’mong central woods away, 
Pricks up at once his ears and Sybil Gray, 

And comes at such a canter from Keside, 

That Laidlaw lifts his brow to see him ride, 
While all the tail canine partake thefury .. .” 





borer is an expression which deserves to be signally commemo ; 
rated :— 
** Now quaighs have circled round the Kiss OF FIRz, 
And tappit hens more sober mirth inspire.” 

The “kiss of fire’ will be pronounced good by all who have ever 
received it. Would that the epistolary poet had given us some of 
the “ bon mots sparkling mild” and “ old yet aptest tales” that 
inspire a richer mirth than even kiss of fire or tappit hens! This 
leads us to remark, that it is strange that doubt or mystery should 
have so long hung over the Waverley Romances, when nobody, 
that had ever the honour of sitting over the tappit hen—who was 
worthy of the honour—but must have risen from his chair with 
a conviction, strong as a revelation from above, that he had 
heard the “ Great Unknown.” 

There are works of merit and names of note yet remaining to be 
noticed in the Anthologies of 1829 ; and when the expected Keep- 
sake is received, we shall have an opportunity of doing what 
justice we can to those we have not, as at this time, been able to 
commemorate. 





SLAVERY. 


Tue ‘“ Sketches and Recollections of the West Indies *,” are ava~ 
luable contribution to our knowledge of the condition of these 
colonies, and their real interests. They are valuable, not because 
they are particularly new, but because they are couched in a form 
likely to meet with attention: they are moreover convincing and 
instructive, on the side of a question which has been much misun- 
derstood, on account of the feeble literary assistance which it has 
received, compared with the strength and volume that have been 
employed on the opposite quarter. The author is a sensible person, 
of great experience: he is well informed on all points connected 
with the interests of the West Indies; and he has moreover seen 
some transactions there which are worth telling, and are becoming 
matters of history. Perhaps the time which has elapsed since the 
actual occurrence of several of his topics, may have faded their 
brilliancy, and deprived them of some of their original vigour ; 
nevertheless, they are well worth perusal as a mere idler’s lounge. 
But this work has higher claims: we are in hopes that it will at- 
tract attention to the great and interesting -question of Negro 
Emancipation, on the part of those who have been hitherto indif- 
ferent spectators of an unequal and dangerous conflict. The 
wielders of commonplace have always the advantage of inlisting 
on their side the indolent and uninquiring, the moderate and mid- 
dling; because, in the absence of information, they are misled by 
the truism, and at least think there is most chance of being right 
on the side of those who appeal to well-established proverbs. We 
are far from thinking that the condition of the Negroes does not 
require the vigilant attention of public opinion: we believe that it 
has been and may still be ameliorated: our apprehension is, 
that in the prevailing ignorance of this question, too much may 
be done, as undoubtedly too much has been done in some direc- 
tions. 


Liberty is just one of those convenient words which signifies 
any thing that a man wants; and it has always been made use of 
by agitators on account of its possession of this merit. Emanci- 
pation, whether Catholic or African, has been made similarly use- 
ful or similarly noxious. When a comfortable Negro operative is 
told that he is to be emancipated, he straightway dreams of idle- 
ness: an Irish peasant similarly tickles his imagination with low 


rents and cheap unexcised whisky. Abolition begat Emancipa- 
tion in West Indian matters, and the people of England have not 
yet learned to distinguish between parent and offspring. The 
cruelties of the Slave-trade took possession of the minds of hu- 
mane persons ; and the idea of dragging;a wretch from his country 
and locking him in a pestilential prison at sea, is at this moment 
confounded with the condition of the settled Negro agriculturist, 
happy in the midst of his family, protected from the possibility of 
want by his master, and placed in a situation to acquire compara- 
tive wealth. The black native of Jamaica or Barbadoes partakes 
of his share of the confusion: he has heard of WILBERFORCE 
and Buxton, as his friends in England, who are trying to pro- 
cure him Emancipation; which he of course takes to be money 
or money's worth, and is therefore anxious to have it. If it ever 
takes a more tangible form in his mind, it is when he conceives 
that Emancipation will enable him to live without labour—to bask 
in the sun all day long, and have a wife to bring him his dinner 
when he is hungry. 

What is the value of liberty to an agricultural labourer of Nor- 
folk or Bedfordshire? Is it liberty which relieves the pain of 
having to dodge and worry the overseer every Saturday night for 
his allowance of a shilling a week per child? If liberty, as it is 
said, gives a freeman self-respect and the bearing of a man, it 
should relieve him from dependence upon poor-rates, a hard-wrung 
ill-accorded alms. The West Indian slave is a servant whom his 
master cannot dismiss. His provision for life is secured upon the 
estate. No spendthrift can alienate his birthright. . When this 
condition is described in other words, it is made the head and 
front of a grievance: the unprejudiced man will, however, per- 
ceive that it is only such where cruelty of manners prevails. It is 
the simplest matter of evidence to show, that on the whole, the 
treatment of Negroes is humane—that their comforts are considered 
both by the law, and by what is more, the habits of the colonist. 
Instances of oppression may and do occur: where do they not ? 
The hard landlord, who sells the bed under a sick tenant—the re- 

* By a Resident, London, 1823, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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lentless magistrate, who sends a father of a family to a distant 
gaol for entrapping a wild bird or beast—the rich litigant, who 
ruins his poor neighbour by the expenses of law—are not these 
but a few among the many instances of oppression to be found in 
the freest of countries ? 

The truth is, that happiness depends far more upon the absence 
of care, and the regular supply of the animal wants, than senti- 
mentalists are willing to allow. It seems a shocking thing, at first 
ps that a man should not be permitted to marry when and 
whom he pleases: and yet, to say nothing of the fact that this is 
precisely the condition of the British soldier, it may be answered, 
that were the permission of a respectable and well-informed person 
necessary for this purpose in every parish in England, it would 
mightily contribute to the happiness of the population : the parties 
would have to prove to such person or persons that they had ra- 
tional hopes of being able to provide for their offspring. In the 
slave countries the owner has the greatest possible interest in the 
welfare of his labourers. Ifthey are unhealthy, they cannot work : 
if they are sick, the more skilful and humane the treatment of 
their disorder, the sooner they will be useful. ~ Contrast the care- 
lessness of the future, the surety of never coming to want, the re- 
gular hours and the advantage of a doctor and an hospital in every 
ease of illness, with the painful anxiety of the life of an English 
eotter—his wretched hut in sickness, his dependence on drunken 
benefit societies, the parish, or charity. He may have his conso- 
lations—he ought to have: in his misforttines he is perhaps a more 
respectable man, according to our notions, than the merry black, 
dancing, laughing, pattering, and drumming: he is certainly not a 
more happy one. Why is the other a more respectable man ?— 
The fact is, that he is more respectable in his genus, but scarcely 
so in his own particular instance: he belongs to a kind which is 
capable of happiness of a higher order than the bondman. The 
pleasures of a noble-minded and intellectual freeman can never be 
attained by one who is not fully master of his actions—of his 
goings and comings, his energies and his repose. It is for this that 
the state of West Indian slavery is bad : it condemns labourers to be 
labourers as a caste: no one can rise from out of them to enjoy 
the highest pleasures of humanity. This dwarfs the race. In the 
best of countries few attain the pleasures alluded to, and it is of 
this privation only that the negroes in our colonies can complain,—or 
rather could or would complain, if they were not as happy and 
as occupied as it is given to labourers to be, and if they could con- 
template their own condition with eyes they have not. The persons 
who complain for them are, for the most part, men who make a 
handle of their condition, in order to procure a reputation for hu- 
manity cheaply. Some of them, are perhaps, scarcely conscious of 
the motive themselves, such is the power of self-deception. These 
men range themselves with a second class, who, under the influence 
of prejudice and a confusion of names, conceive that in exerting their 
best powers to produce a change in the state of West Indian slavery, 
they will be doing good,—that the object is philanthropical, and 
worthy of one who has inlisted himself in some of the classes of 
well-doers. Have not our readers remarked, that the national 
public is so large, that in despair of attracting a share of its at- 
tention, men love to assemble themselves in smaller knots, where, 
though the field may be small, distinction is surer and readier ?— 
where public opinion in small is continually brought home to the 
domestic hearth? Of this class are the pretenders to philan- 
thropy of all kinds: they love to do good, and to have it known— 
to their friends. They must have objects; and one of those they 
have hit upon, most luckily for themselves, is the emancipation of 
the sugar and coffee cultivators of the West Indies. The question 
is capable of some bright colouring: it mixes well up with matters 
of evangelism: it has an advantageous connexion with the abo- 
lition: there is a strong party to attack; and the mutual irritation 
of the parties keeps up the fire, and gives interest to the discussion. 

It may have seemed that our observations are all on one side. 

The truth is, that at this moment there is but one party of suf- 
ferers: the persons who have most reason to cry out for emanci- 
pation are the West Indian proprietors : if their servants are to be 
instructed in mutiny, and their interests to be neglected because 
they possess labourers of the wrong skin, then it is they who 
should ery to be emancipated of their property. We have heard 
of a gentleman who had a small family estate, which it cost him 
two hundred a-year to keep up: we fear that if matters go on long 
as they have done, West Indian proprietors will, like him, pray to be 
relieved of the honours of proprietorship. At the present moment, 
there is a small body of individuals who make a living—some a 
large professional income—by the agitation of this question: it 
may therefore be expected to continue. The party who sets it in 
motion has a credit for disinterestedness, and their opponents are 
branded with the charge of cruelty and selfishness. It 1s very easy 
to be liberal at another man’s expense: people forget, while they 
are dealing in beautiful generalities about humanity and freedom, 
that they are putting in jeopardy the actual existence of a large 
portion of their countrymen—ruining their property, degrading 
them from their rank in society, blighting the hope of their families, 
and contributing to the spread of egregious errors, which may be 
the cause of great national as well as great individual evil. 

The remarks we have made will receive confirmation from the 
following observations, made by our author, on the condition of 
the Negroes. 

“It is not very easy to describe the customs and manners of the 
negroes. Since the abolition, great improvements have been effected 


negroes speak English much better than they did; their furerals are now 
conducted in the day-time, and according to European and Christian 
practice; their houses are better furnished, and they have better holiday 
clothes than in former times. The colonies now constitute their country, 
more than one half of the slaves being Creoles; and, in a few years, the 
race of native Africans will be extinct. Education and the principles of 
our divine religion are also making rapid progress, and fitting them for 
a as they can afford to purchase it, or as it can be purchased 
or them, 

“‘ The plantation negroes are provided with good houses, each con- 
taining two, some of them four apartments. Their cottages are thatched 
with leaves of the palmetto-tree, or dyed guinea grass. They have 
poultry-yards, and gardens railed in; and the Jatter produce all sorts of 
tropical fruits and vegetables. They receive allowances of salt fish, or 
pork, and rum, when the weather or work requires it. They are sup 
plied’ with clothes, cooking utensils, &c., according to their familics 
and station. They are allowed sufficient time—twenty-six full days 
in the year, besides spare howrs—to cultivate their grounds, and to 
carry their produce to market. Their property is never interfered 
with ; and the manager, should his own pig or goat not be fat, or should 
he require any for the sick house, never fails to pay for what he obtains 
at full market price. 

‘On every well-regulated estate, the old negroes, and head men, enter 
into different operations, such as planting and cutting of canes, making 
and shipping off sugar, much more anxiously and zealously than an 
English ploughman or waggoner will into the work carried on in his 
master’s service. The negroes consider themselves as part of their 
master’s family, and are interested in his prosperity. If more sugar be 
made, and better prices obtained, it is probable that he will make some 
addition to their annual allowance—to their comforts and enjoyments. 
But whether times are good or bad for the proprietor, the supplies for 
the negroes, sent from England, are always abundant. 

‘The estate negroes work from half an hour after sun-rise to nearly 
sun-set, with an hour to breakfast, and two hours to dinner. No sick 
negro, or pregnant woman far advanced, is ever asked or expected to 
work; and although the driver still retains his whip of authority, it is 
seldom used except for the punishment of serious crimes. The bugle will 
probably soon supply its place, and the shell, and wand of office, prove 
sufficient for good government. Some of the negroes are rich enough to 
purchase their own freedom ; but they prefer being slaves, and retainine 
their houses, gardens, &c. which they know would be no longer their’s 
were they to become free. 

‘* Many of the negroes are now regularly married, and they live com- 
fortably and quietly with their families. Formerly, numbers of the chil- 
dren died, not from want of care, but from over-feeding ; now, most of 
them are reared, and seen in groups, following the manager or proprietor 
as soon as they are able to walk. Twenty years ago, there were compara- 
tively few who had been baptized, and these were more French than Eng- 
lish negroes; now the case is different, and, hand-in-hand, education 
and moral and religious instruction are rapidly extending their beneficial 
effects. 

‘* Poor-rates are not yet known in the West Indies : it will be well, if 
in twenty years after the abolition of slavery the same tale can be told. 
It is also a fact, which shows the good disposition and kindness of the 
proprietors towards their slaves, that, on arriving from England, their 
Jirst visit is always to the hospital, and to the old people. Without making 
invidious comparisons, I hesitate not to affirm that the landed proprietors 
in England cannot hold out greater displays of philanthropy, or show 
greater attention to the wants and comforts of their old tenantry and 
servants. There is a bond of union and attachment—a feeling of protec- 
tion—a mutual dependence—subsisting between master and slave in the 
West Indies, stronger than between landlord and tenant, or master and 
servant, in England.” 





SPECTABILIA. 

Cuance oF Pouiticat Bucsears.—the politicians who alarm themselves 
and would alarm others with the idea of the Russians conquering the 
world, may derive a hint from the similar apprehensions entertained by our 
forefathers of the very people who are now fighting for their own inde- 
pendence. ‘The Turk,” says Lord Bacon, “is the most potent and most 
dangerous enemy of the faith.’ — “J. Reusner,”’ says Bayle, Art. Mahomet, has 
gotten many volumes of addresses to the Christian princes to exhort them to 
unite their forces against the infidels.’’—* I do hear,” says Pepys in his Diary, 
“that the Turk be making dreadful progress in Hungary ;—the Lord pre- 
serve us!’ Think of country gentlemen frightening themselves over their 
newspapers with forebodings of an invasion by the Turks! Yet their alarm 
was more reasonable than that which has been recently expressed in print 
of the Russians. 

Castes.—The institution of castes, or hereditary professious, has not, as 
is very commonly supposed, been confined to Egypt and India; it has ex- 
tended to all Asia, to Greece, England, and America. Castes seem to have 
originated in the uninstructed efforts of early legislators to perpetuate and 
extend the advantages that were perceived to result from the separation of 
employments. They are the clumsy machinery of a rude state of society, 
and are laid aside as civilization advances. 

The influence of castes among the Hindoos appears to have been greatly 
overrated by former writers, and by all but the most recent travellers. Bishop 
Heber in his Journal, Mr. Rickards in his pamphlet on India, and Mr. 
Colebrook in a paper in the Asiatic Researches, have especially contributed 
to spread juster views of the condition and capabilities of this immense fa- 
mily of the human race. It is not true that their station is irrevocably fixed 
by impassable walls of separation : on the contrary, there appears to be a 
considerable facility to the intermixture of castes, and no end to the subdi- 
visions of classes. It is not true that their habits are unchangeable. It is 
not true that there is aught in the nature, the habits, or even the supersti- 
tions of the native Indians, to hinder them from becoming most extensive 
consumers of the manufactures of Britain, Their poverty, and the restricted 
state of the Indian trade, are the main obstacles. There is a useful little 
article on this subject in the Ninety-fifth Number of the Ldinburgh Review, 

Nothing seems more generally mistaken than the supposed prohibition of 
animal food to the Hindoos. Many Brahmins eat both fish and kid. The 
Rajepoots, besides these, eat mutton, venison, or goat’s flesh, Some castes 
may eat anything but fowls, beef, or pork, while pork is with others a fa- 
vourite diet, and beef only is prohibited. 1 have always heard, and fully 
believed, till | came to India, that it was a grievous crime, in the opinion of 
the Brahmins, to eat the flesh or shed the blood of any living creature what- 
ever. I have nayself seen Brahmins of the highest caste cut off the head 
of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga; and I know from the testimouy of Brah- 





amongst them. 


The African customs are fast wearing out: the Creole 


' mias, as well as from other sources, that not only hecatombs of animals are 
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often offered in this manner, as a most meritorious act ; (a raja, about twenty. 
five years back, offered sixty thousand in one fortnight ;) but that any per- 
son, Brahmins not excepted, eats readily of the flesh of whatever has been 
offered up to one of their divinities ; while among almost all the other castes, 
gnutton, pork, venison, fish, anything but beef and fowls, are cousumed as 
readily as in Europe. —Bishop Heber’s Journal. 

The Edinburgh Review has discovered that the “ Fall of Nineveh,” a 
poem by Mr. Edwin Atherstone, is “ already nearly on the level of Southey’s 
Madoc or Don Roderick !” 
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Stark’s Elements of Natural History 2 vols. 8vo. boards . . 
Murray’s Manual of Chemical Science, second edition, 12mo. boards 
Beauties of De Sales, ]8mo. boards ° 
Griffith on Seamanship, 8vo. boards 
Trials of Life, 3 vols. post 8yo, boards 
Josephine’s Memoirs, English, 8vo. boards . . 
The Protestant, by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo. boards ° . 
Jolly (Bp.) on the Services prescribed by the Liturgy, 12mo. boards 
Sureene’s French Translator, crown 8vo. sheep 
Statutes at Large, Part II. 4to. boards . e 
Archbold’s Common Pleas, 2 vols. 12mo. bds. e > . 
Tuson’s Compendium of Anatomy, 18mo. tuck 4 ° é 
Thomson’s Suggestions to Young Attornies, 12mo. boards . 
Cloquet’s Anatomy, translated by Dr. Knox, 8vo. boards ° 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxrorp, November, 13.—This day the following degrees were conferred. Bache- 
tor and Doctor in Divinity, by aceumulation—Arthur Benoni Evans, St. John’s Col- 
lege. Masters of Arts—Rev. William Job Charlton Staunton, Magdalen; William 
Smythe, Student of Christ Church; Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, Scholar of Uni- 
versity. Bachelors of Arts—Rev. John Davis, St. Edmund Hall; Thomas Clutton, 
Fellow of New College; Chas. Bradshaw Bowles, Exeter ; ‘Thomas Parry, Wadham ; 
John Burland Harris, Trinity; Wm. Robert Browell, Scholar of Pembroke. 

CamBRipGE, November, 14.—At a congregationon Wednesday last, the following 
degrees were conferred. Doctor in Divinity—Rev. Thomas Gilbank Ackland, St. 
John’s College. Doctor in Physic—John Burdett Steward, Pembroke College. Ba- 
chelor in Divinity—Rev. John Graham, Fellow of Christ College. Licentiate in 
Physic—Henry John Hales Bond, Corpus Christi College. Masters of Arts—Rev. 
Septimus Palmer, St. Peter’s College; Rev. Gawen Hodgson, St. John’s College ; 
Rev. Burges Lambert; St. John’s College. Bachelors in Civil Law-—T. P. Lux- 
moore Hallet, Fellow of Trinity Hall; Herbert Jenner Trinity Hall; Rev. Thomas 
Dealtry, Catherine Hall; Rev. Charles Burne, Trinity Hall. Bachelors of Arts— 
Wm. M‘Intosh Brookes, St. Peter’s College. 

At the above congregation, Thomas Charles Pearson, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was incorporated of this university. 

The Rev, Thomas Salwey, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, has heen presented, 
by the Master and Fellows of that society, to the Rectory of St. Florence, Pembroke- 
shire, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Smith, B.D. 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Weare still without an errival from India, but the change of wind which took 
place on Thursday morning gives us reason to expect that another week will put us 
in possession of intelligence from the East. 

a Calcutta, about the end of May, H.C.S. Reliance, Timmins, from 
London. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Nov. 8, Eliza, Dixon, for Bombay. 9th, Maria, Steel, 
for St. Helena. Jane, Elsworthy, and Saucy Jack, Kent, for New South Wales. 
13th, Flinn, Phillipson, for the Cape, and Princess Royal, Sherwood, for New South 
Wales. 

The Prince Regent, Scott, from Liverpool to Bombay, has put into Kingston, 
leaky, having been on the Kish Bank. The Methusa, Johnson, from London to 
Batavia, put into Lisbon on the 27th Oct. having lost her foremast and topmasts in 
a severe gale on the 24th, in lat, 42, long. 11. 


FripaAy EvENING. 


SATURDAY, TWELVE oO’CLOCK. 

Arrived.—Off Portsmouth, Nov. 14, Norfolk, Redman, from Bengal, sailed Ist 
June. H.M.S.Champion, from Penang 16th June, Mauritius 10th August, and 
St. Helena 17th Sept. At St. Helena, Columbus, from Sumatra. At Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Davidson, from London, and Stentor, from Portsmouth. 

Spoken.—London, Fotheringham, from Batavia to London, 17th Sept. 2 south 
18 west, with mainmast sprung. Simpson, from London to Bombay, 19th Sept. 
3 north, 20 west. George Canning, from Liverpool to New South Wales, 22d Sept. 
9 north, 21 west. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS. 


Brrtvs.—On the 10th inst. Lady Harriet Baring, of a son and heir—On the 9th 
inst. at Earl’s-terrace, Kensington, the Lady of Sir Gregory A. Lewin, of a daughter 
—The wife of R. J. Shafto, esq. of Bavington-hall, of a son and heir—On Saturday, 
the Sth inst. at Newby-park, near Thirsk, the Hon. Mrs. Ramsden, of a daughter— 
On Tuesday, the ]]th inst. at Harrow, the lady of the Rev. Henry Drury, of ason, 
being her thirteenth child—At Edinburgh, the Lady of Alexander Graham, of Ca- 
pilly, Esq. of a daughter—On the 9thinst. the Hon. Mrs. Heathcote, of a son and 
heir—At his house in Lincoin’s-inn-fields, the Lady of the Hon. Thomas Erskine, of 
ason—On the 10th inst. the Lady of the Rev. John Greenwood, Christ’s Hospital, of 
a daughter—On the 11th inst. at Brighton, Lady Charlotte Calthorpe, of a daughter. 

MArrtages.—At All Soul’s Church, Mary-le-bone. Charles Augustus Lord How- 
ard de Walden, to the Lady Lucy Cavendish Bentinck, third daughter of the Duke 
of Portland—At his seat in Hampshire, on Monday, the 10thinst. the Honourable 
Wn. Pole Tilney Long Wellesley, to Helena, third daughter of Colonel Paterson, 
of Upper Seymour-street, Portman-sqiare—On the 8th int. at the Church of St. 
George, Hanover-square, the Right Hon. Henry John Lord Viscount Ingestrie, eldest 
son of the Earl of ‘Talbot, to the Right Hon. the Lady Sarah Elizabeth Beresford, 
only daughter of the late Marquis and Marchioness, and sister of the present Mar- 
quis of Waterford—At Prestbury. the Rev. R. Latewood Townsend, B.A. of St. 
Mary-hall, to Helen, daughter of Richard Wood, Esq. Beech-hall, Macclesfield, and 
niece to the Right Hon. Sir Christ. Robinson—On the 25th of October, at Florence, 
by the Right Hon. and Kev, Viscount Barrington, the Earl of Dartmouth, to the 
Hon. Frances Barrington, second daughter of Viscount Barrington—Lient.-Gen. Sir 
H. Montresor, G.C.B. and K.C.B. to Miss Fairman, of Linsted Kent—At Dublin, Sir 
Charles Drake Dillon, Bart. of Lismullin, in the county of Meath, to Sarah, relict of 
the Rey. John Castleton Miller, D.D. Rector of Milton, Northamptonshire—At So- 
merton, John James Smith, Esq. eldest son of Sir John Wyidbore Smith, Bart. of 
the Down-house, Dorset, to Frances, eldest daughter of John Frederick Pinney, Esq. 
of Semerton-house, Somerset—At Castle Craig, Alexander Begbie, Esq.to Mar- 
garet Eleanor, only daughter of the late Sir John Gibson Carmichael of Skirling, 
Bart. . x 

DueAtus.—At his son’s house, on the 15th October, Mr. James Gibson, late farmer 
in Muireshield; at the advanced age of one hundred and three—-At Plymouth, An- 
tonio Carlos de Moraes Carneiro Alfferes, do 6° Regimento de Cayallaria—At Tre- 
witt House, John Smart, Esq. one of lis Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the 
county of Northumberland—On the 27th ult. at Toulouse, the Hon. Edward Stour- 
ton, son of the Right Hon. Lord Stourton—On Sunday, the 9th inst. at his house in 
George-street, Hanover-square, George Pearson, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Senior Physician 
of St. George’s Hospital—At Paragon-buildings, Bath, John Basnett, Esq. late of 
Oakingham, Berks, in his 84th year—In September last, at Malta, seventeen days 
after the birth of a daughter, Emma Maria, the wife of David Grant, Esq.—On the 
8thinst. James Carpenter, Esq. of Ask-terrace, Hoxton, in his 83d year—At Paragon- 
buildings, Bath, John Basnett, Esq. late of Oakingham, Berks#jin his 84th year—At 
his apartments, in Princes-street, Upper Stamford-street, Major Charles Stewart, of 
the Royal Marines, in the yoth year of his age—At Great Whittingham, aged 98, Mr, 





William Newton. He had been blind the last sixteen years of his life, but enjoyed 
the use of his other senses to the last—The Hon. Edward Rodney, son of the late 
Admiral Lord Rodney—At Lisle, Adelaide Sophia, eldest daughter of the late John 
Burke, Esq. and great niece to Lord Viscount Castlemaine—Nov. 10, in Dublin, 
the Right Hon. J. Ormsby Vandeleur, of Kilrush House, county of Clare. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Nov. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

C. S. Oldfield and J. Dyer, Bristol, saddlers’ ironmongers—J. Hetherington, R. 
Maskew, R. Bowley, and 8. Smith, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, wholesale tea-dealers 
—H. Craven, S. Whitaker, and J. Nowell, Keighley, Bingley, and Dewsbury, York- 
shire, builders—C. Hodges and J. Lucy, Stroud, Gloucestershire, clothiers—J. Head 
and H. Brayne, Lower Thames-street, and Lawrence-Pountney-place—M. and J. 
Court, Lower Thames-street, licensed lightermen—A. and F. K. Douglassand H . 
Simmons, Plymouth, haberdashers—W. Wailes and J. Walker, Northallerton, York- 
shire, attorneys—S. Lovick and H. Harvey, Norwich, glass-dealers—E. Abbott and 
T. iL, Sedgwick, Wapping-New-stairs, brewers—J. Webster and E. Atkinson, Leeds, 
dyers—J. Johnson, Edgbaston, and J. Dixon, Manchester, rivet-mauufacturers—W. 
Leason and J. Sutton, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—E. Downes, jun. and J. 
Randell, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, auctioneers—J. Franklin and L. Fisher, Pecke- 
Grew-place, London-road, Surrey, boot and shoe-manufacturers—R. James, W. 
Newcomb, and B. James, Gutter-lane, silk-manufacturers. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Nov. S—Augustin Clarkson, Arbor-terrace, Commercial-road, ship-owner. 

Robert Carnegy, Southampton-buildings, surgeon. 

Nov. 10—William Alexis Jarrin, New-Bond-street, confectioner. 

Philip George, Stratford-le-Bow, linen-draper. 

Nov. 1l1—William Purkiss, Old-street, St. Luke’s, timber-merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Edward Darby, Arabella-row, Pimlico, oilman. 

BANKRUPTS. i 

Edward Harris, Worthing, linen-draper, to surrender Novy. 21, 28, Dec. 23, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Turner, Basing-lane, Cheapside. 

Thomas Edward Brigg, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, feathenmanufacturer, Nov. 
21, 28, Dec. 23, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor Mr. Abrahams, 
Clifford’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

John Parkes, jun. Mark-lane and Leyton, Essex, sacking-merchant, Nov. 18, 25, 
Dec. 23, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall street: solicitors, Messrs. Currie, Horne, 
and Woodgate, Lincoln’s-inn, New-square. 

John Robison, Chelmsford, tea-dealer, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 23, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Bell and Brodrick, Bow-church-yard, 
Cheapside. 

fon Simpson, Caistor, Lincolnshire, victualler, Nov. 28, Dec. 2, 23, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Fawcett, Jewin-street, Cripplegate, 
and South-Sea-chambers, Threadneedle-street. 

Joseph Deakin, Crawford-street, St. Marylebone, linen-draper, Nov. 21, 28, Dec. 
23, at ew Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Turner, Basing-lane, 
Cheapside. 

Richard Milnes Nickson, Chesterfield, mercer, Nov. 18, 19, Dec. 23, at the Angel 
Inn, Chesterfield: solicitors, Messrs. Lowe, Temple. 

Edward Nicholas, Newport, Monmouthshire, bookseller, Nov. 26, 27, Dec. 23, at 
the Angel Inn, Abergavenny: solicitor, Mr. Williams, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Joseph Sykes, Driglington, Yorkshire, maltster, Noy. 26, 27, Dec. 23, at the offices 
of Messrs. Alexander, Halifax: solicitor, Mr. Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

David Brown, Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant, Noy. 26, 27, Dec. 23, at the offices of 
Messrs. Alexander, Halifax: solicitor, Mr. Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 

Robert Burton, Little Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, Nov. 24, 27, Dec. 

at the White Bear Inn, Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and 
Medcalfe, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Peter Brown, Scarborough, Yorkshire, linen-draper, Nov. 22, 24, Dec. 23, at the 
Blacksmiths’ Arms Inn, Scarborough: solicitors, Messrs. Battye, Fisher, and Sud- 
low, Chancery-lane. 

James Key, jun. Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire, grocer, Dec. 3, at the office 
of Mr. Plant, Dec. 4, 23, at the Roe-Buck Inn, Newcastle-under-Lyme: solicitors, 
Messrs. Harvey, Wilson, and Wood, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Samuel Lovatt, Derby, cabinet-maker, Nov. 17, 18, Dec, 23, at the King’s Head 
Inn, Duffield: solicitor, Mr. Barbor, Fetter-lane. 

Joseph Peakman, Studley, Warwickshire, needle-maker, Dec. 2, 3, 23, at the White 
Hart Inn, Hartlebury, Worcestershire: solicitors, Messrs. Benbow, Alban, and Ben- 
bow, Lincoln’s-inn. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 5, T. Jones, Wombourn, Staffordshire, nail-factor—Dec. 2, H. Hetherington, 
Kingsgate-street, Holborn, printer—Dec. 4, T. Clarke, Marlborough, linen-draper 
—Dec. 15, O. Stenson, Amlwch, North Wales, draper—Dec. 4, J. James, Chelten- 
ham, victualler—Dec. 2, W. Davies, Southampton, dealer in music—Dec. 2, J. Hay- 
wood, Wood-street, Cheapside, wholesale woollen-draper—Dec. 2, T. Quinlan and 
J.T. Stokes, Grosvenor-market, Hanover-square, dyers—Dec. 2, W. F. Baines, Ale 
dermanbury, dealer—Dec. 4, E. W. Dickenson, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 2, J. 
Mackenzie and J. Murhie, Oxford, tea-dealers—Dec. 2, J. F. Cole, New Bond-street, 
chronometer-maker—Dec. 8, C. James, High-street, Bloomsbury, linen-draper—Dec. 
2, H. Clark, Bishopsgate-street, tea-dealer—Dec. 2, J. Hail, North Shields, Nor- 
thumberland, master-mariner—Dec. 2, R, Priestley, High Holborn, bookseller—Dec. 
2, J. Wright, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer—Dec. 2, T. Bates, 
Thayer-street, Manchester-square, linen-draper—Dec. 4, J. and J. Wragg, Chester- 
field, flax-dressers—Dec. 2, J. Carlile, T. Bolling, and C. Fell, Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinners. ’ 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 2. 

N. Plimer, Neath, Glamorganshire, plumber—C. Tuck, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
shipwright—T. Wilson, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer—R. and R. Miller, 
Bermondsey, glue-manufacturers—A. Gosling, Mark-lane, wine-merchant—T. J. 
Rear, Sloane-street, Cheisea, chemist—E. Hayley, Stayley-bridge, Lancashire, corn- 
dealer—John Weight, Uley, Glocestershire and Basinghall-street, clothier. 


Friday, Nov. 14, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J. Craggs and T. Alsop, North Cave, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers—M. Ho- 
worth and R. Haigh, Halifax, tea-dealers—P. Carter and W. Blewit, Raynham, 
Essex, farmers—-I. Hemming and J. Silk, Birmingham, jewellers—A Paschaud and 
R. Franke, London, flour-factors—T. Holt and S. P. Rolls, Old Fish-street, Doc- 
tors’-commons, wholesale dealers in grindery—-J. H. Stead and W.H. Walker, 
Long-acre, coach lace-manufacturers—J. Morton and G. Cuthbert, Fore-street, 
Cripplegate, oilmen—J. Miller, Barnstaple, and J. Oram, Chard, lace-manufactu- 
rers—T. B,. Pitt, and H. N. Thornbury, Brighthelmstone, surgeons. 

INSOLVENT. 

Noy. 13—Andrew Cohen, Lloyd’s Coffee-house and Magdalen-row, Prescott-street 

Goodman’s-fields, merchant. . 
BANKRUPTS. 

Emanuel Manly, Long-acre, chemist, to surrender Nov. 21, Dec. 5, 26, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Austinfriars. 

Wiiliam Browning Smith, Horsley, Glocestershire, clothier, Nov. 26,27, at the 
Beaufort Arms, Hawkesbury, Dec. 26, at the George Inn, Stroud: solicitors, Messrs. 
Beetham and Sons, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

William Bury, Notting-hill, Middlesex, Dairyman, Nov. 18, 28, Dec. 26, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr, Johnson, Chancery-chambers 
Quality-court, Chancery-lane. : 

Samuel Alford Poole, Exeter, dyer, Nov. 25, Dec. 1, 26, at the Globe Tavern, 
Exeter: solicitor, Mr. Turner, Milman-street, Bedford-row. 

Philip George, Bow, linendraper, Nov. 21, 23, Dec. 26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, 
we solicitors, Messrs. Ewington and Chilcote, Bond-court, Wal- 

rook, 

John Thomson, Liverpool, common brewer, Dec. 5, 6, 26, at the Clarendon-build- 
ings, Liverpool: solicitors, Messrs. Kearsey and Hughes, Lothbury. 

Thomas ‘Tomkins, John Buckler, and Frederick Thomas, Packer’s-court, Cole- 
man-street, Blackwellhall-factors, Nov. 21, 28, Dec. 26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, 
Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Freemans, Osborn, and Bothamley, Coleman- 
street. 

William Hopkins, Oswestry, Shropshire, ironmonger, Dec. 2, 3, 26, at the Claren- 
don-buildings, Liverpool: solicitors, Messrs. Ellis, Walmesley, and Gorton, Chan- 
cery-lang 
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John Tordoff, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer, Dec. 2, 6, 26, at the Court-house, 
— solicitors, Messrs. Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 

Thomas Meadowcroft and Richard Holt Millner, Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 26, 
27, Dec. 26, at the Clarendon-buildings, Liverpool : solicitor, Mr. Chester, Staple-inn. 

Richard Brain, Great Tower-street, broker, Nov. 2], 28, Dec. 26, at the Bank- 
pc Court, Basing-hall-street: solicitor, Mr. Boustield, Chatham-place, Black- 

riars. 

John Kirby and John Thomas, Knightsbridge, linendrapers, Nov. 2], 28, Dec. 26, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Davison, Bread-street, 
Cheapside. 

James Stodart, Tooley-street, linendraper, Dec. 5, 12, 26, atthe Bankrupts’ Court, 
Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Turner, Basing-lane. 

William Shipley, Bagshot, Surrey, and Staines, coach-master, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 
26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Boustield, Chatham- 
place. 

John Walker, Leeds, stuff-manufacturer, Dec. 2, 3, 26, atthe Court-house, Leeds : 
solicitors, Messrs. Battye, Fisher, and Sudlow, Chancery-lane. 

Stephen Meredith, Manchester, linendraper, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 26, at the Bank. 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size-lane, Bucklersbury. 

George Chesters, Ellesmere, Shropshire, maltster, Nov. 17, 18, Dec. 26, at 
Leigh’s Hotel, Oswestry : solicitors, Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s-inn-place. 

Charles Goldney Rees, Tokenhouse-yard, broker, Nov. 21, 28, Dec. 26, ut the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Brooking and Surr, Lombard- 
street. 

Robert Jeffery, Abchurch-lane, and Jerusalem-court, Cowper’s-court, merchant, 
Nov. 21, 28, Dec. 26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. 
Haynes, Fenchurch-street. 

Hans, Jonas, Lindgren, Commercial Chambers, Minories, broker, Nov. 21, 28, 
Dec. 26, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Batho, America- 
square, Minories. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 8, 9, J. Barber, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 20, R. Newton, Liverpool, tailor, 
—Dec. 5, J. Fisher, Llanthewy-Skirrid, Monmouthshire, maltster—Dec. 8, R. Spen- 
deiow, Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, ironmonger—Jan. 29, A. Cambridge, Bristol, 
merchant—Dec. 5, E. Wigzell, Lime-street, agent—Dec. 5, fT. Wiikinson and J. 
Mulcaster, Wood-street, Manchester-warehouseman—Dec. 5, M. Pate, Bennett- 
street, St. James’s tailor—Nov. 18, S. Wagstaff and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, Wor- 
cestershire, carpet-manufacturers—Dec. 2, J.T. Gunn, Foley-place, Marylebone, 
coach-maker—Dec. 8, R. Chawner, Hanbury, Staffordshire, brick-maker—Dec. 5, 
J. Atkinson, Oxford. street, oilman—Dec. 9, J. S. Bland, Charlotte-street, Rathbone- 
place, haberdasher—Dec. 8. T. Wood, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, currier—- 
Dec. 5, J. Barker, Strand, hosier—Dec. 9, E. Vertegans, H. J. Barker, and J. Har- 
ley, Cheapside, warehouse-men—Dec. 5, M. Williams, Tring, Hertfordshire, builder 
—Dec. 9, R. Lowe, Sutton-place, Homerton, merchant—Dec. 5, W. Gadd, King’s- 
Arms-yard, Coleman-street, scrivener—Dec. 5. W. Turner, Coleman street, plas- 
terer—Dec. 5, J. J. Grange, Piccadilly, Covent-garden, and Kingsland-road, fruit- 
erer—Dec. 9, T. W. and J. L. Gill, Coventry, mercers—Nov. 18, A. Delisser, Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square, apothecary—Dec. 9, T. Pearson, Walford, Staffordshire, 
maltster—Dec. 6, R. Rees, Chatham and Gravesend, draper—Dec. 8, J. Ewbank, 
Loughborough, Liecestershire, linendraper—Dec. 5, R. A. Cox, Little Britain, banker 
—Dec. 5, W. Barber, Cheapside, warehouseman—Dec, 9, R. Grimston and G, Wil- 
kinson, Preston, Lancashire, corn-dearlers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec. 5. 

T. Hastings, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth merchant—C. Robertson, D, D. Milligan, 
and R. M. Daizell, Lime-street-square, merchants—L. Relfe, Cornhill, bookseller— 
S. Mellor, Alstonefield, Staffordshire, cheese-factor—R. Hunter, Aldgate, oil and 
colourman. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, NOVEMBER 14, 

The arrival of grain in general this week has been very limited, owing to the un- 
favourable weather ; the Wheat trade nevertheless is on the whole dull, and full 2s. 
per quarter lower ; the duty upon foreign Wheat this week is only 2s. 8d. per quarter. 
Barley is here in some quantity, but so little is of a quality sufficiently fine for malt- 
ing, that the trade is dull, and but few sales made. Beans and Peas fully support 
Monday’s prices, and Oats sell on quite as good terms, having a very moderate sup- 
ply at market. In other articles no variation worth notice. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
s. 6. | s. S. 

Fine, .. ......+.42 to 45 | Ticks, old, .......42 to 48 
Malt,............58 — 68 | Ticks, new,.....-35 — 40 

Fine,..........70—74 | Oats, Feed,......20 — 24 
Peas, Hog, ......38 — 40 Fine, .........24 — 26 

Maple, .. .....41 — 43 Polands, .....20— 24 
Peas, White, ....40 — 44 Fine,.... 2.00. 26 — 29 

Boilers, .......46 — 48 Potato,........30 — 32 
Beans, small, ....42—48 | Fine, ..... ...33 — 34 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 
For the Week ending Nov. 7, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Whetityesvcccce cc 740s Sd, | Cate oc cecececc se DG. OG. | Bena, oc... sc00e 418. 7d, 

Barley, ..0+s ss. 4 4 Rye, oorvecccccees42 10 Peas, ... 43° =«210 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, occcccece 728. 2d. | Oats, «cose cscoe D8 Lid. | Beans, . .e0+.000 808.10. 
Barley,.. ..0.. » 87 9 Rye .. w+. «022-36 10 Peas, . eeseveee » 41 10 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
2a. Sds.| Oats .s.ccc cee Oe. Sd 
6 4 


Rye .. lds. 6 
GRAIN arrived from Novy. 3, to Nov.8, both inclusive. 


8. & 
Wheat,EssexRed,60 to 68 
INE, w.ceeeceee /2— 10 
White, new....70 — 78 
Fine,..........80 — 82 
Superfine, .....80 — 84 
Old, ...... ...80— 94 
Rye,... wseees 0 dD— AO 
Barley,.;:........34— 36 




















WHERE 6:6 cicccece 
Barley .... 


POERR. ossecs vse 


12s. 6d. 
POSS cecccccoceee 8 O 










English—Wheat 4926qrs. | English—Rape,.. —qrs. | Foreign—Beans, 196 qrs. 
Barley,.......5833 Braaknccccsss WD Peas, ..... .. 4586 
Malt,... .00..4257 Mustard,...... 385 Rape, ....... 690 
Oats, .......7724 Seeds, ...... . 70 Tares,.. .... 866 
BPGias s0c00<s0. ae Flour, «- 9732sks. Flour, .. ..... — bis. 


Foreign—Wheat 23693qrs. 
Barley,.......2975 
Oats, .... ... 6416 


PRICES OF FLOUR, : 
Town made per sack.. ..... 70s. to 75s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60s. to 70s. 
Seconds... ...... +. sese+e+6 -69 — 70 | Norfolkand Stockton.......... ifs 
BRAN, per quar. 7s. 0d. to 8s. 0d.—— POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s. 


Beans, ........ 1376 
BOGE; vase sas kOre 
THECK, io vcc cece: 20 


Irish—Wheat, .. 1632 qrs. 
Oats, .. 707 
Flour, .... 


tewwceee £04 


cocece IGM eke, 
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PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending November I], is 32s. 5d. per cwt. exclusive of the Duties of Cus- 
toms paid or payable thereon on the importation thereof into Great Britain. 





SMITHFIELD, Frivay, NoveEMBER 14. 

The supply of Beef this morning is not large, yet the trade is very dull at last 

onday’s terms. Mutton is likewise heavy in-demand at the figures below; and 
Veal has fallen 2d, per stone upon the best qualities. Pork continues at our last 
quotations. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 

Beef ........ 38. 2d. to 3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Veal .. ...3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Pork ...... 4s. 9d. to 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 


Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 476| Sheep, 4040 | Calves, 195 | Pigs, 110 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 3088 | Sheep, 20,370 | Calves, 171 | Pigs, 150 





NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d. Veal,.....- 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .2s. 8d. to 3s. fid. Pork,.... . .3s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 


COAL MARKET, NoveMBER 12. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices. 
44 Newcastle.... 2 sseesee sees eeeee « O08, Gd. to 46s. Od. 
Monthly delivery of Coals. 
Coals, 160,084; Small ditto, 3712; Cinders, —; Culm, 578, 




















PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Novemser 13. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 80s, to 85s. (d.—Inferior and new, 55s. to75s.—Clover, 90s. 0d. 
to 100s.—Inferior and new, 70s. to 85s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

WHITECHAPEL.—Clover, 50s, to 110s.—Hay, 60s. to 95s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

St. JAMEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 45s. to 6Us.; new 65s. to, 70s.—Clovet, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s.—Wheat Straw, 36s. to 33s.—Oat, 30s. to 34s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.— Rye, —s. to —s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Good supply and 
trade dull. 


NOTORIOUSLY SHAMEFUL ABUSES. 
r j YHE calamitous circumstances consequent upon the unpro- 
voked, unmerited, and glaring conspiracy and unprincipled persecution so 
maliciously concocted and infamously prosecuted against Mr. John Phillips (late 
proprietor of the British Emporium in Tavistock-street), which were occasioned, 
solely, by his unremitted, universal, and indignant exposure of the notoriously 
shameful and nefariously disgraceful “ Abuses in Trade,” too long, most lamentably, 
a degradation to the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, being pretty generally 
known to most of the Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, through the medium cf 
printed circulars, and of an advertisement addressed to their Royal Highnesses, &c., 
in the Morning Post of the 24th of May last, and in other subsequent journals. Yet, 
however, notwithstanding these malicious, unprecedented, vile schemes, subterfuges, 
and fabrications, intended to impair, stigmatize, and calumniate the reputation of 
Mr. Phillips, for the obvious purpose of counteracting, if possible, the salutary and 
astonishing: effects produced by his independent and strenuous efforts to overturn 
that abominable system of trade which has been so notoriously prevalent as to be 
distressingly annoying to the greater part of the respectable portion of the com- 
munity; Mr. Phillips has the peculiar satisfaction and happiness of announcing to 
his friends and the public, and especially to those numerous families of distinction 
who were pleased to confer on him an extraordinary degree of patronage, that he 
has just entered into an engagement with Messrs. Wagner and Chapman, the new 
Proprietors of the celebrated ‘‘ EMPORIUM” in Soho, to superintend several de- 
partments, and to take an active part in conducting the general business of that 
highly respectable establishment, upon those equitable and economical principles 
which obtained him, when a principal, such envied and distinguished confidence. 
Mr. Phillips, therefore, particularly begs leave to state, that having constantly at his 
command in these capacious premises an extensive Stock of the most magnificent 
and costly, as well as every other description of Fashionable and useful Articles of 
Linen and Woollen Drapery, Silk Mercery, Haberdashery, Hosiery, Lace, &c., of 
foreign and domestic Manufacture, to offer to those noble and respectable Families 
who heretofore so kindly honoured him; he is encouraged most earnestly to solicit 
a renewal.and continuance of their valued (and to him most important) favours. 
But, that the Nobility and the Public generally may be assured, beyond mere as- 
sertion, that it is in the power of Messrs. Wagner and Chapman to RETAIL a very 
great proportion of their entirely new and splendid Assortment at the WHOLE- 
SALE and MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, for Ready Money, as well as that they 
continue to sell, at an immense Reduction, the remainder of the large and sump- 
tuous Stock of JENNER and SOPPET, Bankrupts, of which they were the ex- 
clusive Purchasers. Mr. Phillips deems it indisputably necessary to subjoin a List 
of the Prices of some of their numerous and really excellent Bargains, which only 
require inspection to insure considerable purchases from those to whom economy is 
the paramount consideration, every article, however wonderfully cheap, being war- 
ranted perfect and durable. 
Excellent Persians .. ...ecsee oes 
Good Broad Sarsenets .... .+..0. 












a. d. 
oe eseee at per yard, 6d., 9d.,and 1 0 
é Is.3d.and 1 6 


te tee eee ewer ee eens 

















Handsome Plaid ditto ......... 20 006466406050 4600 1 8 
Rich and durable Gros de Naples ..... ... . .ss«. Is. 9d., 2 2 3 
PURMISEE DAMN CRED eaos6b 3 4e.v0i6s: CEU CoO RONN SECS eS VER arseresecl a? O 
A variety of Good Satins i.....+,..e.006 « eee at ls. and Is.3d.and 1 6 
ROOM EINER HE VELVOU 6505 o5.08.55-66.06 cess ab bss. bess 04008 - & 6 
DIMRIE EN BREE BaD Sl 6e F545 0500 66.46 darts OES NED heeees eS 
POR WAGD CRURION, FROIN: <o5. cjaeins Saluces ce. 03600 sess 1 0 
The best fabric of Black Bombazeens .. 20... -eeeeese eevee 16 
rere BeemOe CPUS, FIOM occ sce ce cess ccsesnesenes co 1 4 
SERGI TeV CAVE 1555 0.00 5)54.5:9:6 0 No sbd) SERCH O40 pS sb CS eRKCOCCE SRC Cm 
COMNRS GUANG 5 5 reeks vee cess eicdoe 265 os. atdd.and 0 5 
The best Merino ditto, from ......... : 6 011 
MTS BUG GID ATOM: cic 0s vce cecsesecae o0ces i: 2 
WIG CeTUNe CLOTS OB 1OW DD 0558000560 tscsseceve 000 60 2 0 
THOME TMNER! By eas 5456p 00658 20, 66RD eRe ELS. OWETe coTerre ee D 
eee Se Ge EO CPU boinc) 050 ceccesceses vin 0 ccsscecs Ge OM 0 
Real Welch ditto, from ..... .+0 sseses PTT TTT ee ee 6 
PONE ETON WN” Sic GEis Civcy 5365, 050-54 5058 <0 6046 v bose se eveeeane 9 
Yard and half-wide Green Baize, from ... cesses cecece seveece 8 


Various Carpetings, very cheap 
Fast coloured Printed Furnitures ........ scccccccescccccce cee eee 
Strong Calico eC eeccceccce oe 
BOON GINS 6icce scassuscs « 
Ell-wide stout and fine ditto geeecees 
Superfine and Stout ito oiscsce cocccce osces coesecs 
The best real Long Cloths, from .... 
Superfine imitation ditto ........ . 
Good Prints, fast colours ....... weeeese 
Superfine and fashionable ditto, from .... 
Handsome Batieste Dresses, from . . 
Cambric. Muslin a8 LOW 88) oscc:cscc cece cocecces cs 
Yard and half-wide Jacconet ditto 


eee teens 


eee eres wee ee 





ee eeee ee ee 


a” a 
dices. oo) vey dor kg 
Caves cccesacece coe OMe tO 


eee ee cee ew te 





se eeee aoe 


ee tee eee eees soeee 
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Stout Linen Huckaback ......cccsevcsccccce scccsccccce cosee ooee O 4 
Durable Irish Linen, for shirts ...........6 Jevecsecces « C16 bE 
Diapers (all Linen) for the Nursery, per piece, from .... ... ..... . 3 6 
Strong Linen Sheeting, at per yard ........ 20s seeeeeee oes 4d,and 0 5 


DIGCke WRGSHIM EO) Bbaes cs cae sceceeie +608 
Elegant good Gauze Ribbons ... ...... ws 
Rich and splendid ditto, exceedingly cheap 
Stout fancy Bonnet Ribbons ..... .6. cee eeeeeeee coos 2hd.and 0 4 
Rich very broad fashionable ditto . ....... cesses « see cooee cee « O10 
Scotch fancy Gauze Handkerchiefs, each .... cccesseee soe eevee s UO 2 
Good Silk Barcelona ditto ..... .. ceaecocces covcecces O 10S 
BTR OE CNG BRAIN, GE siccccce bd Soe bee sccscdsccce wee OBA B 
Real French Cambric Pocket-handkerchiefs, per dozen, from .. ... .12 0 
The smaller size ditto eeesce eo ecce oscese seccccccee 9 O 
Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves (perfect) per dozen, only ....... 4 9 
Extra superfine ditto (unrivalled), only... 6 csecece eee cee e eer lO 0 
Excellent perfect Black ditto, per pair ..... 
Delicate Long White ditto e tees ce 
Women’s good White Cotton Hose, from .. 


oe cco o cosceee Gd.and UW 8 
we cccne OS 
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Linen Glass Cloths, URCD. .0 66 cece ccc eects ccecose 605 0 0 cee oO B 
DMNA Re GONE as nck wweaes ceese vedo % 6 605 Cae csosoes LS 
Gued Biankets for the Poor, ODly ..60 ss sececesecceg senscee essen 2S 
WOPORFOR CUMEREDONOD oie cess 6 2 ce) ohn dccses sa cee ceess sons sco FD 
ed ET ee HUSSeevccncices « seven. 8 © 
TOE COG DE kaise cae ccc S60 tae £0605 Cusse bee eo & G 
PER COR cal cher ae. CEL ENS Se Coa. 6re BRO Sas! 6 sapee 0 cee FO 
Silke ditto 15s. ....ccccsese ove « Satin ditto ...... 24 0 


An immense Stock of Rich Silk and Satin, and also Superfine Cloth 
and best Plaid CLOAKS equally cheap in proportion. 
Good Gingham Umbrellas ......ccscscccce © cvcee coos 
Excellent Silk ditto, very cheap. 
The STOCK of FURS is acknowledged the cheapest in England. 

N.B. Benevolent ladies, and Public Institutions, supplied with Charity Articles, 
of every description exceedingly reasonable, for Cash Payments ; also Country and 
Foreign Orders (Wholesale and Retail,) executed with the utmost promptitude and 
fidelity, by Messrs. WAGNER and CHAPMAN, of the EMPORIUM, Greek-street, 
Soho, corner of Compton-street, who have no connexion with any other house, nor 
do they allow of any abatement whatever, the very lowest price being invariably 
affixed to every article. 

P.S. FAMILY MOURNING, in every variety, excessively cheap and good. 

{> It is desirable, to prevent inconvenience, that the carriages of the Nobility, 
&c., should set down at the Greek-street (more private) entrance, rather than at 
either of the (more public) entrances in Compton-street. 


EMPORIUM, Nos. 41 and 42, Greek-street, Soho, Nov, 5, 1828, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This Day is Published, Vol. 32, Price 3s.6d. or on fine 
paper, 5s. being the Second Volume of a 

ISTORY or toe REBELLIONS 

in SCOTLAND, under the Marquis of MON- 

TROSE and Others, from 1688 till 1660. By ROBERT 

CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘ History of the Rebellion in 

1745.” 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable 

and Co, Edinburgh. 





TO ORGANISTS. 
Just Published, Price 12s. 1 vol. whole Bound in Cloth, 
Dedicated to Dr. Crotch, 


COLLECTION or VOLUN- 
TARIES. 
Selected from the Sacred Vocal Works of 
Mozart Romberg Pergolesi 
Haydn Sphor Marcello 
Beethoven Winter Hasse 
Hummel Rink &e., &e., &e. 
Cherubini Graun 
Arranged by WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Sold by all Musicsellers. 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC 
of the Society, for the Year 1829, was published 

on the 10th November, price 2s.6d. It contains 72 
closely printed pages, and embraces every description 
of Useful Information, for all parts of the United 
Kingdom; with a variety of Tables of peculiar value 
in the Metropolis. 

Tue Socizry for the Dirrusion of Ussrut 
KNowLepas, on the Ist of January last, submitted 
to the public the BartisH ALMANAC for 1828. This 
was almost the first attempt in this country to pro- 
duce an Almanac that should not only be useful to all 
classes, and of which the information should be wholly 
of a popular character, but which should be purified 
from the superstitions, prejndices, and indecencies 
which have characterized some of the Almanacs of 
which the circulation has been the most extensive. 

The peculiar character by which the Britis AL- 
MANAC is sought to be distinguished, as compared 
with some other of the most extensively circulated Al- 
manacs, is thatof UseFULNEssS. Predictions of poli- 
tical events pretended to be known by the aspects of 
the stars, and which are as gross impostures as the 
falsehoods of a vagrant fortune-teller, cannot be uSE- 
FUL;—prognostications of the weather, which have 
succeeded to such saws of our ancestors as 

“If St. Paul be fair and clear, then betides a 

happy year; 

** If the wind do blow aloft, then of wars we 

shall hear full oft” — 

these cannot be useFuL—for the prophecy which as- 
serts that it shall snow, rain, or thunder, on any given 
day, is as contrary to truth, as that the weather of any 
given day shall influence the destinies of the succeed- 
ing year ;—tables to shew how the Moon on particular 
days affects certain parts of the body, such as the hips, 
toes, breast, &c., cannot be usEFUL, for they are utterly 
false. But it is use¥FuL to place before all classes 
such matter as the following, which the Almanac of the 
Society contains :— 

1. A CALENDAR, which comprises those days which 
are at present observed, for devotion or business, or 
as public holidays; and no others. 

2. ANNIVERSARIES Of great events, and of the births 
and deaths of distinguished men. 

3. FAcTs RELATING TO THE WEATHER, comprising 
the records of Meteorology in past years. 

4, PRAcTICAL DIRECTIONS to the UNSCIENTIFIC 
Lover of Astronomy, for finding the position of any 
Planet or remarkable Star. 

5. Tips TAsLxEs for London, and One Hundred 
other Places. 

6. A TABLE OF THE DURATION AND QUAN1ITY 
or Lieut, which enables the reader, at one glance, to 
— a hours are light and what dark, in any given 
night. 

7. Tables of the EguaTion oF TiMe, and other ne- 
cessary facts. 

8. Lists oF GARDEN PLANTS IN FLOWER, and 
VEGETABLES IN SEASON, each month. 

9. UseruL Digkcrions touching the preservation 
of Health, and the management of the Garden, Orchard, 
and Farm. 

10, Sound and practical moral REFLECTIONS AND 
Sayinos, that contain knowledge fit for all, and de- 
serve being reinembered. 

ll. A Miscetuaneous RecistTeEr, adapted to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, of the Royal Family, the 
Houses of Parliament, and all the great public func- 
tionaries, whether officers of the Siate, the Law, or the 
Church, in the United Kingdom ;—Lists of every mat- 
ter in commerce important to a man of business, whe- 
ther in the Metropolis or the Country ;—and a Register 
of the Universities, and other institutions for Edu- 
cation. This departmer+ has been greatly extended, 
and the Lists corrected with the utmost care to the 
25th of October. 

12. TABLes of WeicuTs and Measures, of TAXES 
and Stamps, of INTEREST, and of various other im- 
portant subjects for daily reference. 

Matters, such as these enumerated, are truly usE- 
Fut and of indispeusable necessity; and whatever is 
technical is explained with clearness and brevity. By 
an equal attention to the exclusion of everything that 
can be injurious, and to the introduction of whatever 
is important to be known for the guidance of the daily 
transactions of the coming year, an Almanac will be 
produced which, as far as is possible in such a pub- 
lication, will promote the growth of sound knowledge. 

Tne COMPANION .TO: DRZ -ALMANAC, which. the 
Society has also published, and which will be annually 
continued, is a Year-book of general Information, con- 
taining a great body of valuable-matter, particularly 
on all subjects which arise ont of the Legislation, Sta- 
tistics, and Public Improvements of the current year. 
‘the volume for 1329 will be ready itt the 15th of De- 


eember. Price 2s.6d, sewed. For the Contents, see the: 


published Prospectus. 
London: Published by Charles Knight, 
13, Pall-Mall Easti 
The terms of supply to Booksellerg and other Venders 
of Almanacs, may be obtained by application to this 
Office; if by letter, post paid. 5 





On the 25th of November will be Published, 


HE KEEPSAKE ror 1829. 
Edited by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extraordinary success of the * Keepsake” of 
last year has induced the Proprietor, in the hope of 
meriting the increased patronage he anticipates, to 
Spare no exertion or expenditure in the formation of 
his present volume ; and to secure for it the assistance 
of so many authors of the highest eminence, that he 
ventures to assert, such a List of Contributors has 
never before been presented to the Public. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard; and R. 
Jennings, 2, Poultry. 





This Day is Published, Price 8s. 


HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

Among the List of Contributors to this volume will 
be found the names of— 

Mrs. Opie 

Mrs. Hemans 

Miss Aikin 

Miss Porter 

Miss Emily Taylor 

The Misses Strickland 


The Late Mr. John Taylor 

Thomas Jevons ° 

Thomas Pringle 

D. L. Richardson 

The Authors of ‘ Tales of 
the Munster Festivals,” 

The Rey. H. Stebbing and “ Gomez Arias,” 

William & J. E. Roscoe &e. &c. 

The Illustrations consist of Eight beautiful Line 
Engravings on Steel, some of which are executed by, 
and the whole under the immediate superintendence 
of, Mr. Charles Heath. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; 65, St. Paul’s 

Church-yard. 


RENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, &c., CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
exclusively devoted to FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
by BOOSEY and SONS, Foreign and English Book- 
sellers, 4, Broad-street, City. 

The Catalogue contains an extensive Collection of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Books. 

Class I.—Subscribers paying 51. 5s. the year; 3/. 3s. 
the half-year; or 1/. 16s. per quarter, are entitled to 
eight volumes in town, or sixteen in the country; with 
New Works and Periodicals. 

Class II.—4/. 4s. the year; 2/. 12s. 6d. the half-year ; 
or 1é. lls. 6d. per quarter, six volumes in town, or 
twelve in the country; with New Works and Periodi- 
cals, 

Class III.—3/. 3s, the year; 2/. 2s. the half-year; or 
li. 5s. per quarter, four volumes in town, or eight in 
the country. 

Class IV.—2/. 2s. the year; ll. 5s. the half-year; or 
15s. per quarter, two vols in town, or four in the 
country. 

Terms and Regulations to be had gratis; also at T. 
Boosey and Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 28, Holles- 
street, Oxford-street. 








On Thursday, 27th November, wi'l be Published, 
In 3 vols. 18mo. with Engravings, 
SECOND SERIES OF TALES 
OF A GRANDFATHER, being Stories taken 
from the History of Scotland, (from the Accession of 
James the Ist of England tothe Union of the Kingdoms,) 
by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkia 

and Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

I. TALES of aGRANDFATHER, Ist Series, a new 
edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Il. ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, or the FAIR MAID 
of PERTH, by the “Author of Waverley,” second 
edition, 3 vols. 14. lls. 6d. 

III. CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, by the 
“Author of Waverley,” Ist Series, second edition, 
ld. ls. 

IV. The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. (now first collected,) 
handsomely printed in 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12s. 

V. The COOK’S ORACLE, a new edition, 7s. 6d. 

“ We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ 
will be considered asthe English Institute of Cookery,” 
—Edinburgh Review, March, 1821. 

“ For practical precepts we recommend particularly 
and chiefly the Cook’s Oracle, in which, along with the 
plainest directions, there is more of philosophy, and, if 
we may so speak, of the literature of Gastronomy, than 
in any work we have seen.”’—Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica, article Food. 

*,* No better proof can be given of the justice of 
the opinions now quoted, than the simple statement of 
the fact, that above 3v,000 copies of the Cook’s Oracle 
have been sold. 


R. KITCHINERS ZEST.—This in- 
comparable Flavour for Soups, Gravies, Made 
Dishes, Game, Poultry, Fish, &c. the sole invention of 
the late Dr. Kitchiner, and repeatedly mentioned by 
him in the Cook’s Oracle, is now prepared from the 
Doctor’s original recipe, and likewise sold by JAMES 
BUTLER, Herbalist and Seedsman, Covent-garden 
Market, whose name is written on the direction for its 
use, without which none are genuine. The Zest is par- 
ticularly adapted for families travelling, imparting its 
delicious taste on immediate application. It will keep 
for any time, in any climate.—Sold also. by Messrs. 
Knight and Sons, Italian warehouse, 83, Gracechurch- 
street; and by Mr. Hickson, Italian warehouse, 72 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square; and Mr. Lazenby’ 
46, Lamb’s-Conduit-street—in bottles, at 2s. 6d. each. ” 


ILKS'S COTTONS, NEEDLES, 
and SCISSORS, for every description of plain 
and ornamental Needle Work, maintain their, esta- 
blished character of decided superiority over all others, 
and are to be had, as usual, at but one house in London, 
2, Strand, As a Mart for sewing and embroidering 
Cottons, Needles, Work Table Cutlery, and every ar- 
ticle for the furnishing of Work Boxes in Steel, Silver, 
Ivory, Pearl, Tortoiséshell, &c. this Establishment is 
perfectly unique, presenting the largest stock and most 
varied assortment ever yet ditempted. 

WILKES, Cotton and Needle Manufacturer, by Ap- 
pointment, to their Royal High the Duch of 
baie ay and Kent, 202, Strand, opposite St. Clement’s 

urch, 














AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; a Collection of 
the most Instructiveand Amnsing LIVES ever 
published, WRITTEN by the PARTIES THEM- 
SELVES. With Original Introducti and Sequel 
Vol. 1. Colley Cibber. 
2. Hume. Lilly. Voltaire. 
3. and 4. Marmontel. 
5. Robert Drury. . 
6. George Whitfield. James Ferguson. 
7. Mary Robinson. Charlotte Charke. 
8. Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. 
9. and 10. Augustus Von Kotzeb 
11. John Creichton. William Gifford. Thomas 
Ellwood. 
12, Lewis Holberg. 
13. James Hardy Vaux. 
14. and 15. Edward Gibbon. 
16. and 17. Benvenuto Cellini. 
18. James Lackington. 
19. Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
— 20. Bubb Doddington. 

Any volume or life may be bought separately, distinct 
title. pages being printed to each. The work is con- 
tinued at the rate of about a volume per mouth, 

Printed for Hunt and Clarke, York-street, 
Covent-garden 














TO SAIL IN NOVEMBER, 
IRECT FOR SYDNEY, NEW 
SOUTH WALES, the fine, new, British-built 
Brig, RESOURCE, A.1. ROBERT SMITH, Jun. 
Commander. Burthen 250 Tons. Lying inthe London 
Dock. Has superior accommodations for Passengers. 


For Freight and Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No, 4, Leadenhall-street. 





EST OF ENGLAND BROAD 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 

Prices, for Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland- 
court, Strand. 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers in the West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
he is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a ary p tion ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W.S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro- 
vided with competent persons to make them up. to 
obviate this difficulty he has engaged men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first styleof fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from £4. to £4. 10s. may be 
procured at this warehouse, from 2.188, to €3.3s., 
for ready money. 


ROTECTOR INSTITUTION, 

for supplying the Nobility and Gentry with 

RESPECTABLE SERVANTS, No. 59, Great Russeli- 
street, Bloomsbury, opposite the British Museum. 

The difficulty of obtaining good and efficient servants 
is a subject of common and almost universal complaint 
with familes ; in the meanwhile the causes which con- 
oo to that difficulty are too apparent to be misunder- 
stood. 

There can be no doubt that respectable servants in 
every department are still to be found in number equal 
to the demand; but illicit trading in characters, and 
interested recommendations, have generated a system 
out of which every species of deception has grown, to 
make fabricated characters pass for current! The frei 
quent obtrusions of artful and worthless, servants by, 
these means have created general distrust in families 
to the prejudice of the worthy and efficient. 

It is a distinguishing feature of this Institution ‘and 
a practice contined to this Establishment exclusively), 
that it takes no premium from Servants when they €=-~ 
ter their names for places ; the obvious consequences of 
which are, that a greater number of Servants. are en- 
tered on these books than at any other place in London, 
and hence the supply more prompt and certain than 
elsewhere ; and as no obligation subsists between the 
Institution and the Servants who enter their names, it 
is clearly the interest of the Proprietor to make a se- 
lection of those whose character and qualifications are 
most likely to do him credit. 

A close and rigid investigation is made into the cha- 
racter and qualifications of every Servant whose name 
is entered, and the answers to those inquiries are shown 
to Subscribers, as a primary course by which to select 
those who appear best suited to their purpose, on all 
occasions ; those inquiries, although made with caution 
and strong terms, do not preclude families trom any 
course they may think proper to take for their further 
satisfaction. 

It has been considered an ineligible practice to 
trouble Families by the application of Servants at their 
own houses, because a host of applicants always ob- 
trude themselves wherever a vacancy is known to take 
place; to counteract which a convenient apartment in 
the Institution is appropriated to the exclusive use of 
Subscribers, and Servants are ordered to attend them 
at their appointments—this arrangement is, however, 
subject to any other course that may be considered 
more expedient, 

The Female Department is under the management of 
a highly respectable and well informed Matron, from 
whom Ladies will receive the utmost attention. 

Any further information that may be required, may 
be obtained either at the office of the Institution, from 
10 till 4 daily, or immediate answers will be given to 
the favour of inquiries by post. 

It is particularly requested that all letters may be 
post-paid. 














London: Printed by Joseeu CLayToN, atthe Office of 
Ir. CLowss, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. Westuey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





